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“ Farrer’s Yorne Prorue is brimfal of exhilaration and amusement.” 
—The Churchman. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Juuvsrraten WEEKLY. 


“ Derrick Sterling,” the serial story by Kirk MUsror (the fourth 
instalment of which appears in the issue of Anguat 9), is ragidiy 
increasing in interest. The. illustrations by W. A. Rogers add 
ureatly to the graphic narrative, 

"In this nunber W. J. Henperson gives his second article on Base- 
Ball, and Mr. Grorct Makepeace TowLEe contributes another arti- 
cle on “ Heroes and Martyrs of Tuvention.” 


THE CRICKETS SONG, 
Worps ny GEORGE COOPER—Mrevw ny J. F. HATTON, 


is a charming original composition, 

* The Litth Surgeon of Plum Island” is the title of a story hy 
Katr Upson CLARK. * Ahout Snakes, and a Bout with One,” ix a 
Joonorons as well as instructive article by CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 


Harper's YounGc Propre, $200 rrr Yrar, 


A specimen copy of Harper's YounG Propie will be sent on apr 
plication 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
New York. Sarcrvay, Avecst 13, 1887. 





4n Tnusrratep ScpeneMent ix ixxved gratuitously with this 
nnmber of Hanprr’s WREKLY. 





THE OHIO KEY-NOTE, 


HE meeting of the Republican Convention in 
Ohio, following immediately the Democratic 
Convention, was anticipated with a great deal of in- 
terest. It was felt that the general tone of the Con- 
vention, the speeches, and the platform would show 
the prevailing spirit and aim of the Republican par- 
ty. The Democrats had done well in making a clear 
definition of a tariff policy, and they had done wisely 
in warmly approving the Administration. There 
was a natural desire to know whether, in turn, Re- 
publican patriotism and sagacity, in view of the act- 
ual situation of the country and of the party, would 
rise above petty partisan appeals into the higher re- 
gion of the questions that really interest the public 
mind, and demonstrate, so far as a party Convention 
may, that the Republican policy in general is so 
sound, comprehensive. and patriotic that it must 
command the sympathy of good citizens every where. 
The enthusiasm with which the SHERMAN resolution 
was adopted by the Convention was evidently a dis- 
comfiture of the BLAINE wing of the party, and it 
showed that Mr. SHERMAN has a stronger hold of 
the State than had heen supposed. Some weeks ago 
we published the statement of a well-informed Re- 
publican correspondent in Ohio that Mr. SHERMAN 
was held in very high respect by his fellow-Republi- 
eansin Ohio. They were very proud of his services, 
and they would gladly support him for the Presiden- 
tial nomination next year if they could see a fair 
chance of electing him. But our correspondent 
added that, notwithstanding this fact, their hearts 
were still with BLAINE. 
The great enthusiasm with which the SHERMAN 
resolution was passed will suggest a doubt in the 
niinds of many Republicans whether the BLAINE 
boom may not be exaggerated after all. It will cer- 
tainly give a panse, and should Mr. SHERMAN develop 
popular strength elsewhere, the certainty of Mr. 
BLAINE'S nomination will not be so clear. The asser- 
tion of the overwhelming strength of the BLAINE 
feeling in Ohio is weakened by the ludicrous conduct 
of his supporters at the Convention, while the very 
plain words of General BEATTIE reveal a kind of op- 
position to Mr. BLAINE, even among regular Republi- 
can “politicians, which must be also taken into the 
account. Thelunresisted passage of the SHERMAN 
resolution will not fail of effect elsewhere. The ve- 
hement assertion of the propriety of passing such a 
resolution in his own State deceives nobody. If the 
BLAINE force in the Convention had been strong 
enough it would have defeated the resolution: if it 
had not been too small it would have contested its 
passage. Its complete acquiescence showed its con- 
scious weakness, and the result will everywhere em- 
holden the opposition. to Mr. BLaink. We are still 
of opinion that the general current of party feeling 
sets strongly toward him, but the triumphant pas- 
sage of the SHERMAN resolution is a very significant 
and suggestive fact. The renomination of Governor 
FORAKER was auticipated as an approval of his ad- 
ministration. But his extraordinary speech, to which 
we allude elsewhere, and the spectacle of Mr. SHER- 
MAN, as reported, leading, with violent demonstra- 
tions of sympathy, the applause of the unseemly on- 
slaught upon the President and the unworthy appeal 
to sectional passion. certainly showed nothing of the 
patriotic good sense which had been hoped from the 
Convention. The extravagance of denunciation and 
the furious emphasis laid upon such appeals mark a 
party decadence which Republican citizens of Ohio 
like our correspondent, as well as Republicans every- 
where, will duly consider. 
The platform adopted by the Convention was in 
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harmony with the Governor's speech. It favors high 
protection, a liberal distribution of the surplus rev- 
enue among the States, and a long section demands 
restriction of foreign immigration. The ‘‘ Southern 
question” reappears, and Congress is invoked to take 
charge of Congressional elections’ in the Southern 
States. The platform demands that minor appoint- 
ments sliall be emancipated from partisan influence. 
But if they are not so emancipated, it is because the 
Republicans who control the governmentof Ohio do 
not choose that they shall be. The general spirit of 
the proceedings was largely indicated by Governor 
ForRAKER’S article in the Forum, that Republican 
restoration in the national Executive is necessary 
‘to check the revival of the Southern Confederacy,” 
and to repress the evils of the liquor traffic. This is 
Republicanism as defined by the Ohio Convention. 
It is substantially high protection and sectionalism. 
Protection.is and has long been an open party ques- 
tion in our politics. There are very earnest Repub- 
licans who are not protectionists, and undoubted 
Democrats who are, while the Republican platforms 
generally favor protection strongly and the Demo- 
cratic recommend some form of tariff revision. Un- 
der the circumstances, the question of protection 
alone would determine probably an inconsiderable 
number: of votes as between the parties. But the 
question of continual sectional agitation isa pressing 
one. During the long Republican ascendency the 
problem of the suppression of the colored ballot was 
not settled, and the decisions of the Supreme Court 
do not favor the suggestion that national legislation 
could remedy the alleged evils. If the Republicans 
in Congress or elsewhere had proposed a remedial 
scheme, it could have been judged upon its merits. 
Bat no party can reasonably hope to return to power 
under a promise of doing what it left undone when 
it had the power. The reasons of this Republican 
omission are familiar. They are the doubt of con- 
stitutional power, and a very practical and conclusive 
reason in practical politics, the actual social situation 
in the Southern States. These are considerations 
which do not lend force to the Ohio remarks upon 
the subject. 





THE REFORM LEAGUE AND THE 
PRESIDENT. 


WE print the resolution in which at its late meet- 
ing the National Reform League stated its view of the 
tendency of the course of the Administration in re- 
gard to removals and appointments. After careful 
discussion the statement was unanimously adopted 
by an assembly in which the reform sentiment of ev- 
ery part of the country, excepting the Southern States, 
was fitly represented. Maryland and Missouri were 
both present by delegates, and united heartily in the 
declaration. It is unquestionably the general view 
of the friends of reform. 

We do not understand, however, that it imports 
either distrust of the President or regret at the very 
general support which he received from reformers in 
i884. Nor is it intended, we presume, to intimate 
that as against any other probable candidate he would 
not be supported by them again. We do not knowa 
single friend of reform who regrets his vote for Mr. 
C'LEVELAND, although there may be such instances 
in Maryland or in Indiana. Of possible Republican 
candidates, Mr. SHERMAN certainly never professed to 
be a friend of the reformed system. Mr. BLAINE has 
made certain professions of interest, which, we are 
afraid, is not supposed to be as ardent as his interest 
in the Irish vote. His illustration of the nature of 
his interest in reform which he gave in his appoint- 
ment of the reform committee in the House is not 
forgotten. Mr. ALLISON voted, we believe, for the re- 
form bill, with the great majority of the Senate. Mr. 
LINCOLN’S views are not known. General HAWLEY, 
however, was the chairman of the Senate committee 
which reported the '!!l,and he managed and advo- 
cated it with great ability. 

In the present condition of parties we presume that 
nobody supposes that the course of any Republican 
President would be more satisfactory upon this subject 
than that of President CLEVELAND has been. Repub- 
lican managers, therefore, would make a great mis- 
take if they should interpret the following statement 
as a general abandonment of the President. 

“The National Civil Service Reform League, while acknowledg- 
ing the good faith with which the President has sought to uphold 
the civil service examinations, the many excellent appointments 


made by the present Administration, the frequent instances of Ex- ° 


ecutive disregard of merely partisan demands, and conspicuous in- 
stances of the retention of satisfactory officers during their terms, 
has vet learned with profound regret that the change in the civil 
service is so great as to forecast its complete partisan reconstruc- 
tion by the close of the administration. The League does not be- 
lieve such a change to have been required by the condition of the 
service, nor justified by intelligent public desire or expectation. 
Holding that changes of inferior officers should not be made for 
partisan reasons, or merely for the purpose of making places for 
others, it vegards the action of the Administration in this respect 
as tending to confirm the system of abuses which the Leagne seeks 
to reform, and as furnishing a mischievous precedent for suceeed- 
ing Administrations. Notwithstanding this action, the unprece- 
dented pre-eminence which the question has acquired in public 
attention, the partisan complaints that all former incumbents were 
not dismissed at once on the one hand, and on the other the com- 
plaints by the friends of reform at the failures to maintain its 
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principles, as well as the public dissatisfaction with the unfortunate 
results which have in many cases followed such failures, all attest 
signal progress in reform, atid offer the strongest assurance of tli 
rapid growth of a public sentiment which will heartily sustain a 
resolute and consistent enforcement of reform principles.” 





ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 


Dr. McGLynw has been long known as a friend of 
the American common school as against the sectarian 
Catholic parochial school. This independent spirit 
has made him obnoxious to ecclesiastical authority, 
and it explains the position of contemptuous defiance 
of that authority which he has recently displayed. 
Indeed, while he has theologically maintained his 
connection with Rome, his spirit has been essentially 
Protestant. His excommunication has been also his 
emancipation. He now frees his mind with satisfac- 
tory completeness. In a recent article in the North 
American Review he asserts what is not new to 
many who watch closely the course and significance 
of events, but which is certainly new as coming from 
a Roman Catholic, that the Church of Rome is pur- 
suing steadily a fixed policy of subverting the Amer- 
ican republic to its own. advantage. For this asser- 
tion he offers several considerations. Among them 
is the effort to Germanize the Catholic character in 


the North and Northwest by insisting upon the use 


of the German language in the parochial schools, and 
punishing the children who lapse into the language 
of the country. 

This method is skilfully chosen; for nothing more 
surely perpetuates the alien feeling than the constant 
use of a foreign tongue. Nothing should be more 
strenuously resisted by a true American national spirit 
than the attempt to introduce in the schools any lan- 
guage but the vernacular. If the Catholics or any 
other body of persons insist upon the use of a foreign 
language in their schools, it is because they have some 
foreign object to promote, and the insistence alone 
should cover them with suspicion. Dr. McGtynn 
calls his paper the *‘New Know-Nothingism and 
the Old,” and he holds that a resolute effort, such 
as old Know-Nothingism never contemplated, is now 
necessary to keep America American. He quotes the 
Cincinnati pastoral letter of a few years ago in which 
the doctrine of the Declaration of Independence, that 
men are created equal, is disputed. The attempt to 
establish everywhere separate Catholic schools con- 
trolled wholly by what he calls the machine of the 
Church, the effort to divert public funds to sectarian 
uses, and the unhesitating clerical interference in 
politics wherever the interests of the machine are to 
be promoted, are among the signs of the policy of 
Rome in America which Dr. MCGLYNN mentions. 
They are familiar signs, but they are strongly con- 
tirmed by this new witness, and they are to be con- 
sidered especially by Republicans when party eaders 
are propitiating the Irish vote for Mr. BLAINE. 

The great danger of any such movement as that 
which Dr. McGLYNN describes lies in the power of 
the Catholic Church, through its priesthood, to cast 
a vote large enough im many States to determine. the 
result of an election, and in the fact that it has an un- 
American object to accomplish by the use of such a 
vote. A compact vote of this kind in the political 
market is threatening to honest politics and good gov- 
ernment, because it makes alliances, not for the pub- 
lic welfare, but for its own purposes. The chance of 
winning the vote makes it unwise for the party seek- 
ing the alliance to expose and denounce the real ob- 
jects of the managers of the vote. The Republican 
press, for instance, if it were hoping that the Irish 
Catholic vote might be cast for Mr. BLAINE, would 
carefully refrain from any remarks upon Roman 
hostility to the schools. Yet, assuming such shostil- 
ity, silence is a kind of treachery. This.Republican 
attitude toward the-expected Irish vote was shown in 
the savage denunciation of poor Dr. BURCHARD, who 
merely said that Romanism was hostile. to Republi- 
canism. No paper which lashed Dr. BURCHARD would 
ever peep about Catholic attacks upon the public 
schools so long as it was hoping to secure an Irish 
vote for its candidate. This effort is so notorious 
that General BEATTIE, in Ohio, says that ‘‘if the Irish 
vote is the chief thing to be considered, Mr. BLAINE 
had better seek votes in Ireland.” Dr, MoGiywn’s 
exposition is not ‘‘State’s evidence,” because he has 
never connived at the assault upon the schools, but 
it is none the less very suggestive. 





THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 


In the autumn the President will make a prolong- 
ed tour through the West and the South. There is 
no doubt of his hearty welcome by citizens of all par- 
ties, because, although a party man, he is not.an of- 
fensive partisan. Mr. CLEVELAND is emphatically 
what is called a man of the people, and in a good 
sense, because it is his simplicity and honesty that 
make him so. We do not always with his 
judgment of expediency. But despite the hot and fu- 
rious calumnies of the opposition press, there is no 
doubt that the President is generally regarded as an 
able and upright Chief Magistrate, intent upon the 
public welfare, and aiming to discharge his great duty 
carefully, sagaciously, and industriously. There is 
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always a strong popular desire to see a President, and 
this desire is heightened when his course has attract- 
ed personal interest and confidence, which is true of 
Mr. CLEVELAND. 

In his visit last autumn to Cambridge in Massa- 
chusetts, upon the occasion of the two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary of Harvard University, the Presi- 
dent saw a characteristic representation of intelligent 
New England, and the greeting which he received 
could not have failed to touch him by its earnestness 
and sincerity. In central New York, where much of 
his earlier life was passed, he was at home, and in per- 
fect sympathy with the active, enterprising, prosper- 
ouscommunity. In the West, whither he goes for the 
first time, he will see the great region which begins to 
dominate the Union, and the West will see a Presi- 
dent against whom it was warned, but whose admin- 
istration has neither alarmed nor injured it, and whose 
good sense and patriotism have more firmly reunited 
the country. Turning southward, he will be greeted 
with the enthusiasm of political sympathy and with 
the consciousness of a Union actually restored; and 
the colored citizens will find in the President whose 
election they were told would endanger their liberty 
as true a friend as in any public man in the country. 

The journey of the President, at the time when 
many Republicans are trying hard to arouse the bit- 
terness of sectional feeling and to control politics by 
the passions of the war, will present a suggestive con- 
trast. He represents the new Union of common in- 
terests and purposes and desires, and among them the 

_ speediest practicable dismissal of the controversies of 
the old Union. He represents the desire of the coun- 
try for tranquil and honest government, watched, as 
he says of himself, with a scrutiny to which no recent 
President. has been submitted. He represents the 
epoch of happy transition from the old to the new, 
and the general feeling of good-will which is the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the country. It is unfortunate 
that the contrast should be invoked between the sig- 
nificance of such a representative and that of the sec- 
tional effort. Practically those who lead that effort 
assert that the President is going into the Southern 
States to propitiate the rebels, that he betrayed his 
sympathy with treason and rebellion by the order to 
return the rebel flags, that he has called rebels into 
his Cabinet, and that he knows that he must owe his 
re-election to the votes of rebels. This is wretched 
business for intelligent Republicans. Not one such 
man who resorts to such desperate appeals believes 
that the President is a rebel, or consorts with rebels, or 
has any more sympathy with rebellion than General 

_ SHERMAN or General SHERIDAN, or Mr. BLAINE or Gov- 
ernor FORAKER. The partisan use which is sought 
to be made of the flag order shows the sore straits to 
which those who resort to it are reduced. Ata time 
when Virginia and Massachusetts veterans were fra- 
ternizing, when at Gettysburg the boys in blue and 
the boys in gray were clasping honest hands of con- 
gratulation as fellow-citizens forever, the President 
acquiesced in the suggestion to return to Confederate 
veterans the tokens, not of anything gained in the 
war, but of some particular fight which helped to 
achieve the great result, and in which, whatever the 
event of that fight, the heroism of both sides was un- 
questioned, This is not a thing for which the patriot 
soldiers in New England or Pennsylvania would ad- 
judge any man unworthy of the Presidency. Of the 
two, which will seem to a thoughtful American the 
surer guarantee of national peace and prospérity, the 
spirit which the President will represent in his tour, 
or that of those who make a national issue of the flag 
order ? 





AN EVIDENT BLUNDER, 


THE extraordinary blunder of the effort, probably 
begun in the interest of pension agents, to degrade 
the Grand Army of the Republic into a partisan force 
and to array it against the President, begins plainly 
to appear. The revelations in regard to General 
TUTTLE, such as the record published at length in the 
St. Louis Republican of a suit involving him in dis- 
creditable transactions during the war, from which 
he escaped by pleading the statute of limitations; 
the plain perversion of the objects of the League by 
the leaders of the political movement; the consequent 
schisms in the Army in vamous parts of the country ; 
the insult to the people of the United States of mak- 
ing the conscientious discharge of executive duty 
the pretence of discourtesy and menaces to the Presi- 
dent—are now all seen in their true light as illustra- 
tions of character and motives, and the great injury 
wrought by selfish schemers and foolish politicians to 
the good name of a patriotic and charitable associa- 
tion is plainly evident. 

The latest protest against the TUTTLE-FAaIRCHILD 
demonstration is the action of the National Veteran 
Association at Des Moines, Iowa, repudiating the ut- 
terances of some member of the Grand Army in re- 
gard to the President’s proposed visit to St. Louis, 
commending his veto of the pension bill, and con- 
demning the attempt to revive sectional hate. In 
presenting the resolutions to the President, General 
itQ3ECRANS said that he believed the sentiments ex- 
pressed in them to be in accord with the views of the 
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vast majority of the members of the Grand Army, 
and to ‘‘that much larger body of ex-Union soldiers 
not belonging to the society of the G. A. R. who are 
surviving members of the real grand army of the re- 
public, which, after having saved the nation’s life, 
dissolved and joined the great industrial body which 
assures the wealth, the glory, and the prosperity of 
our country.” The President, replying, said that be- 
fore reading the resolutions he judged from the re- 
marks of General Rosecrans that 

“The action of the veterans mentioned is in the direction of ac- 
knowledging the duty which devolves upon them as veterans to 
emphasize the value of their services in the field by patriotic 
service at home, and to demonstrate the same bravery shown in 
battle by a courage no less conspicuous when called upon to de- 
fend and maintain the freedom and patriotism which in peace is 
the safety of American institutions. Understanding this to be 
the purpose of the resolutions, I am glad to receive them at your 
hands.” 

The attempt to stigmatize the President as in any 
sense whatever less patriotic than any member of the 
Grand Army has signally failed. The vetoes of the 
pension bills in many instances expose the reckless 
haste and ignorance with which they have been passed, 
sometimes overreaching their own intention. The 
chief veto shows no indifference whatever to any just 
veteran claim, while it proves the President's consci- 
entious devotion to his sense of duty. The rebel flag 
ineident is perfectly understood as in itself an illegal 
order, which was immediately revoked, but which was 
prompted by a most generous patriotism, which in a 
few years will be universal except among a few sur- 
viving Bourbons. The result of the whole contro- 
versy is increased popular con jidence and regard for 
the President, and a livelier general contempt for 
demagogues. 





GOVERNOR FORAKER’S SPEECH. 


WE have spoken elsewhere of Governor Foraker. He 
is, we believe, a man of education, who is thought worthy 
by an intelligent majority of the citizens of Ohio to be the 
Governor of the State. But does any intelligent man in 
the country think that it is a decent thing for the Governor 
of Ohio to say of the President of the United States, upon 
his prompt revocation of an order which proved to be be- 
yond his proper authority, that “he quailed like a whipped 
spaniel before the storms of indignant protests that swept 
down upon him from every loyal State” ? 

If Governor FORAKER’s friends should reply that if is 
true, the reply would prove nothing, and would be merely 
a repetition of the indecency. The form of Governor For- 
AKER’s attack upon the President throughont was an insult 
to the people of the United States. It is, we believe, wholly 
without precedent in the references of the Governor of a 
State to the President. Even the allusions of some of the 
rebel Governors in 1861 to President LINCOLN were not so 
wholly nnbecoming a dignified official position as the furious 
onslaught of Governor FoRAKER upon President CLEVE- 
LAND, : 

Whoever reads his speech in the Convention, and the 
speech at his reception in Toledo, in which he said, “ This 
gathering of Republicans means that when our lines are 
drawn we will sweep over the whole rebel brigade,” will 
understand how naturally the name of Governor FoRAKER 
is associated with that of Mr. BLAINE for the Republican 
nomination in 1888. We ask any intelligent American to 
compare the speeches, letters, and remarks of Governor 
FORAKER with the speeches, letters, messages, and remarks 
of President CLEVELAND, and decide which, npon that show- 


-ing, is the wiser, higher, truer representative of American 


patriotism. 





THE LABOR VOTE. 


Our remark that it was not safe to suppose that the La- 
bor vote would be drawn almost exclusively from the Dew- 
ocratic party is verified by the result of the election in the 
city of New York for delegates to the State Labor Conven- 
tion. In twenty-one of the twenty-four Assembly Districts 


. it appears that of the fifty-nine delegates sixteen are Re- 


publicans, and voted for BLAINE, eighteen are BUTLER and 
Greenback men, seventeen are alien Socialists, and only 
eight are Democrats. This resnit contirms the reported 
remark of HENRY GEORGE, that the vote would be drawn 
not unequally from both parties. 

The number of Republican votes cast for Mr. GEORGE 
was very large. It included a considerable number of 
young Germans, who are fond of speculative politica, and 
inclined to all humane movements. Should the Labor 
State ticket be wisely selected at Syracuse on the 17th 
of August, there is little reason to donbt that these voters 
would support it. It is never worth while to belittle or 
despise a vote until it has been counted. 





THE SUMMONS TO MR. PLATT. 


Tur Attorney-General of New York has brought action 
to remove Mr. Thomas C. Piatt from the office of Quaran- 


_tine Commissioner, on the ground that he holds office 


illegally. The complaint is that the law requires the Com- 
missioner to be a resident of the Metropolitan Police Dis- 


trict, which it alleges is not true of Mr. Platt; and further, . 


that the oath was taken irregularly. The summons in the 
matter was served on the 28th of Jnly, and Mr. Piatt has 
twenty days in which to appear before the Supreme Court 
at Albany and answer. 

The case of Mr. PLATT, without reference to these pro- 
ceedings, is scandalous. He is holding over from a term 
which expired two or three years ago, and the Senate has 
baffled the efforts of the Governor to appoint his successor. 
At. the late session the Governor nominated Colonel FREpD- 
KRICK GRANT to sneceed Mr. Platt. Colonel GRANT is a 
Republican, and the Senate was Republican. But it was 
under the control of Mr. Piatt, and the Senate refused to 
confirm the nomination. The retention of the office, under 


DTD 
such circumstances anid by such means, is 8 public seandal, 
and the hero of it is the Republican leader of New York. 

In refusing to confirm an unexceptionable nomination 
for an office of which the term had expired, and the in- 
cumbent was merely holding over under the law until his 
snuecessor should be duly appointed, the Senate has plainly 
violated the intent of the Constitution. The power of 
confirmation is not in the constitutional sense a power to 
enslave the Executive to the will of the confirming body. 
It is simply a check upon improper Executive action. This 
act of the Republican Senate was among those of the last 
session which discredited the Republican name. 





THE BALTIMORE SCANDAL, 


THE Maryland Civil Service Reform Association has been 
requested by the National League to report to the Exeen- 
tive Committee of the League the facts and evidence in re- 
gard to the violation of the President’s warning against the 
interference of office-holders in elections. If the facts seem 
to the committee to be established, then in concert with 
the Maryland association they will lay them before the 
President, and ask for the removal of the offenders. 

This is the proper method of dealing with the matter. 
There have been a great many reports of instances of vio- 
lation of the warning in various parts of the country, and 
a loud demand in papers hostile to the Administration that 
the offenders should be summarily dismissed. But if the 
President should take action upon every allegation of the 
kind he could not fail to commit the most flagrant injus- 
tice. The duties of the Executive office do not permit his 
action, or even investigation, upon rumor or newspaper 
statement. But if those who know the facts and can pro- 
duce the evidence would take the trouble to put them into 
form and lay them before the President or the proper Ex- 
ecutive department, they would prove their real interest in 
the subject, and they would do all that good citizens can 
do in such cases. The responsibility of action would then 
be wholly upon the Executive. 

This is the view taken by the League. It has asked for 
a careful investigation of the charges, and if they are ap- 
parently sustained, it will snbmit them to the President 
The allegation, as an er parte statement, may not alone con- 
vince him that the case is proved. But a case for his own 
investigation, at least, will have been establislied, and all 
further responsibility would remain with him. 


PERSON AT.. 

Tue house in Andover, Massachusetts, in which Harriet 
Breecner Stowk wrote Uncle Tom's Cabin was recently destroved 
by fire. It was a stone building erected by the trustees of Phillips 
Academy fifty vears ago, and was occupied for twenty years as a 
workshop for poor students, when it was converted into a dwell- 
ing-house for Professor Stowkr, then professor at the theological 
seminary. After ten years, during whieh the famous novel was 
written, Professor Stowx’s family moved away. The house has 
since been occupied as a boarding-place for theological students. 

—Lord RonaLp Gowsrr’s offer to present to Stratford-on-Avon 
a costly Shakespearian monument designed by himself has been 
accepted. A plaster cast of it is to be seen in the Crystal Palace, 
London. The monument consists of life-size figures of SHaxkr- 
SPKARF’S principal characters, with the poet himself in the centre 
of the group. : 

—Mr. Anprew Carxrarr, it is said, intends to buy an estate in 
Scotland, and it is possible that he may become the purchaser of 
Aboyne Castle, Lord Huntley’s family place in Aberdeenshire, 
which is for sale, with some portion of the property. The estate 
is valued at £115,000, 

—Signor Campantnt, the favorite tenor, has the temerity to an- 
nounce a season of Italian opera in New York, beginning early in 

November. Since he left this country Signor Campantnt has been 
devoting himself to farming in Italy. The cheese from his dairy 
is in great demand among New York restaurants, 

—Mr. E. ©. Stepman’s house in New York city was entered bv 
burglars, a few evenings since, and robbed of soine coats and 
trinkets, Among the latter was a scarabaus scarf-pin given to 
the poet by his friend CHartes Duptry Warner. Mr. Warner 
got three scarabs when he was in Egypt, which he took to Flov- 
ence and had mounted for searf-pins; one he gave to Mr. Strp- 
MAN, one to another friend, and one he kept himself. 

—General James-Lonasteret lives in a quiet farm-honse on the 
summit of a mountain ridge in north Georgia. A friend who 
has just been paying him‘ a visit says that his hair is silver, his 
whiskers are snow, his giant figure somewhat bent, but his 
eagle eyes still flash with the old-time fire, and years have only 
deepened the strong tines in his face, He was dressed for com 
fort. He did not care that his collar was awry, that his waistcoat 
adorned a chair post, that his alpaca coat was ripped up the back, 
and he did not care that his slippers went flap-flap-flap against 
his heels as he walked. 

—Mr. Josren W. Drexer, the banker, has presented to the 
surviving Union soldiers of the late war, in perpetuity, the cottage 
on Mour:t McGregor in which General Grant died. There is no 
stipulation as to how it shall be used, but it is specified that the 
trustees shall consist of the Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army, President of the Mount M’Gregor Railway, and such other 
person as Mr Drexet or his successor as President of the Drexel 
& Morgan Banking Company may designate. 

—Mr. H. ©. Bonner has written a very clever and amusing 
story, entitled “A Successful Failure,” for the Midsummer Puck. 
Mr. Bonner says he wrote the story for Mr. Frank R. Srockton, 
at his particular request, and the readers of the brilliant extra 
number of our comic contemporary will find no reason to regret 
the substitution, 

—Lxo XILL is one of the most retiring of Popes. He is rarely 
seen mm his reception robes; still more difficult is it to observe 
him in his house dress, He sits constantly before his enormous 
artistically carved writing-lesk, hidden behind a heap of books, 
diplomatic letters, and newspapers; rarely he allows himself to be 
interrupted in his work in order to listen to the timid petitions of 
his Maestro di Camera. ae? 

—Jonw Russet Youna, ex-Minister to China, does not know why 
that country should want Mr. WHarton Barxrr’s telephone linc. 
He savs that there was an admirable telephone system established 
in China before he left there. The Chinese are a shrewd people, 
but they have no patent laws. 

—Sam Jones, the revivalist, gota $500 for three days’ work, 
which includes nine sermons, One of the large lecture bureaus 
has offered him $500 a night for a course of lectures, and while 
at Round Lake last summer he had an offer of $100 an hour if 
he would leave that camp-meeting for another. The people of 
Saratoga, near by, offered him $750 for one sermon; but, accord- 
ingly to a friend and admirer, he is proof against all these tempta- 
tions. 
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HAULING CAPELIN BAIT AT HOLYROOD, CONCEPTION BAY. 


IN SEARCH OF BAIT ON THE NEWFOUNDLAND COAST.—Arrer Sketcues sy J. W. Haywarp.—[See Pacr 582.] 
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COUSIN MARIA. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By HENRY JAMES. 


IIl. 


‘OnLy just ourselves,” her note had said; and he arrived, in his 
natural impatience, a few moments before the hour. | He remem- 
bered his Cousin Maria’s habitual punctuality, but when he entered 
the splendid salon in the quarter of the Pare Monceau—it was 
there that he had found her é&tablished—he saw that he should 
have it, for a little, to himself. This was pleasing, for he should 
be able to look round—there were admirable things to look at. 
Even to-day Raymond Bestwick was not sure that he had learned 
to paint, but he had no doubt of his judgment of the work of oth- 
ers, and a single glance showed him that Mrs. Temperly had 
“known enough” to select, for the adornment of her walls, half a 
dozen immensely valuable specimens of contemporary French art. 
Her choice of other objects had been equally enlightened, and he 
remembered what Dora had said to him five years before—that 
her mother wished them to have the best. Evidently, now they 
had got it; if five years was a long time for him to have delayed 
(with his original plan of getting off so soon) to come to Paris, it 
was a very short one for Cousin Maria to have taken to arrive at 
the highest good. 

Rather to his surprise, the first person to come in was Effie, now 
so complete a young lady, and such a very pretty girl, that he 




































































scarcely would have known her. She was fair, she was graceful, 
she was lovely, and as she entered the room, blushing and smiling, 
with a little gliding, zephyr-like motion, she brushed down the rib- 
bons of a delicate Parisian toilette de yeune fille. She appeared to 
expect that he would be surprise“, and as if to justify herself for 
being the first, she said, ‘‘ Mamma told me to come; she knows 
you are here; she said I was not to wait.” And more than once, 
while they conversed during the next few moments, before any one 


“else arrived, she repeated that she was acting by her mamma’s 


directions. Raymond perceived that she had not only the costume, 
but several other of the attributes, of a jeune fille. They talked, 1 
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say, but with a certain difficulty, for Effie asked him no questions, : 


and this made him feel a little stiff about thrusting information 
upon her. Then she was so pretty, so exquisite, that this by itself 
disconcerted him. It seemed to him almost that she had falsified 
a prophecy, instead of bringing one to pass. He had foretold that 
she would be like this; the only difference was that she was so 
much more like it. She made no inquiries about his arrival, his 
people in America, his plans; and they exchanged vague remarks 
about the pictures quite as if they had met for the first time. 
When Cousin Maria came in, Effie was standing in front of the 
fire fastening a bracelet, and he was at a distance gazing in silence 
at a portrait of his hostess by Bastien-Lepage. One of his appre- 
hensions had been that Cousin Maria would allude, ironically, to 
the difference there had been between his threat (because it had 
been really almost a threat), of following them speedily to Paris, 
and what had in fact occurred, but he saw in a moment how super- 
ficial this calculation had been. Besides, when had Cousin Maria 
ever been ironical? She treated him as if she had seen him last 
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week (which did not preclude kindness), and only expressed her 
regret at having missed his visit the day before, in consequence 
of which she had immediately written to him to come and dine. 
He might have come from round the corner, instead of from New 
York and across the wintry ocean. This was a part of her “ cozi- 


ness,” her friendly, motherly optimism, of which, even of old, the 


habit had been never to recognize nor allude to disagreeabl 
things; so that to-day, in the midst of so much that was not dis- 
agreeable, the custom would of course be immensely confirmed. 
Raymond was perfectly aware that it was not a pleasure, even for 
her, that, for several years past, things should have gone so ill in 
New York with his family and himself. His father’s embarrass- 
ments, of which Marian’s silly husband had been the cause, and 
which had terminated in general ruin and humiliation, to say 
nothing of the old man’s “ stroke,” and the necessity, arising from 
it, for a renunciation on his own part of all thoughts of leaving 
home again within years, and even for a partial relinquishment of 
present work, the old man requiring so much of his personal at- 


‘tention—all this constituted an episode which could not fail to 


look sordid and dreary in the light of Mrs. Temperly’s high success. 
The odor of success was in the warm, slightly heavy air, which 
seemed distilled from rare old fabrics, from brocades and tapes- 
tries, from the deep, mingled tones of the pictures, the subdued 
radiance of cabinets and old porcelain, and the jars of winter 
roses standing in soft cireles of lamp-light. Raymond felt himself 
in the presence of an effect in regard to which he remained in 
ignorance of the cause—a mystery that required a key. Cousin 
Maria’s success was unexplained so long as she simply stood 
there with her little familiar,-comforting, upward gaze, talking 
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in coaxing cadences, with exactly the same man- 
ner she had brought ten vears ago from Cali- 
fornia, to a tall, bald, bending, smiling young 
man, evidently a foreigner, who had just come 
in, and whose ‘name Raymond had not caught 
from the lips of the maitre Uhétel, Was he just 
one of theraselves—was he there for Effie, or per- 
haps even for Dora ? The unexplained must pre- 
ponderate till Dora came In; he found he count- 
ed upon her, even though in her letters (it was 
true that for the last couple of years they had 
come but at long intervals) she-had told him so 
little about their life. She never spoke of peo- 
ple: she talked of the books she read, of the mu- 
sie she had heard or was studying (a whole page 
sometimes about the last concert at the Conser- 
vatoire), the new pictures, and the manner of the 
different artists. 

When she entered the room, three or four min- 
utes after the arrival of the young foreigner, with 
whom her mother conversed in exactly the accents 
Ravmond had last heard at the hotel in the Fifth 
Avenue (he was obliged to admit that she gave 
herself no airs; it was clear that her success had 
not gone in the least to,ier head)—when Dora at 
last appeared she was accompanied by Mademoi- 
selle Bourde. The presence of this lady—he 
didn’t know she was still in the house—Raymond 
took as a sign that they were really dining en fu- 
mille, so that the young man was either an actual 
or a prospective intimate. Dora shook hands 
first with her cousin, but he watched the manner 
of her greeting with the other visitor, and saw 
that it indicated extreme friendliness—on the 
part of the latter. If there was a charming flush 
in her cheek as he took her hand, that was the 
remainder of the color that had risen there as 
she came toward Raymond. It will be seen that 
our young man still had an eye for the element 
of fascination, as he used to regard it, in this 
quiet, dimly shining maiden. He saw that Effie 
was the only one who had changed (Tishy re- 
mained yet to be judged), except that Dora real- 
ly looked older, quite as much older as the num- 
ber of years had given her a right to; there was 
as little difference in her as there was in her mo- 
ther. Not that she was like her mother, but 
she was perfectly like herself. Her meeting with 
Raymond was bright, but very still; their phrases 
were awkward and commonplace, and the thing 
was mainly a contact of looks—conscious, embar- 
rassed, indirect, but brightening every’ moment 
with old familiarities. Her mother appeared to 
pay no attention, and neither, to do her justice, 
did Mademoiselle Bourde, who, after an exchange 
of expressive salutations with Raymond, began to 
serutinize Effie with little admiring gestures and 
smiles. She surveyed her from head to foot ; she 
pulled a ribbon straight; she was evidently a flat- 
tering governess. Cousin Maria explained to Cous- 
in Raymond that they were waiting for one more 
friend—a very dear lady. “ But she lives near, 
and when people live near they-are always late— 
haven’t you noticed that ?” 

“Your hotel is far away, I know, and yet you 
were the first,” Dora said, smiling, to Raymond. 

“Oh, even if it were round the corner, I should 
be the first—to come to you /” the young man an- 
swered, speaking loud and clear, so that his words 
might serve as a notification to Cousin Maria that 
his sentiments were unchanged. : 

“You are more French than the French,” Dora 
returned. 

“You say that as if vou didu’t like them; I 
hope you don’t,” said Raymond, still with inten- 
tions in regard to his hostess. 

“We like them more and more, the more we 
see of them,” this lady interposed; but gently, im- 
personally, and with an air of not wishing to put 
Raymond in the wrong 

“ Mais pespere bien!’ cried Mademoiselle 
Bourde, holding up her head and opening her 
eyes very wide. “Such friendships as we form, 
and, I may say,as we inspire! Je men rapporte 
a Kiffie,’ the governess continued. 

“We have received immense kindness; we 
have established relations that are so pleasant 
for us, Cousin Raymond. We have the entrée of 
so many charming homes,’ Mrs. Tempeviy re: 
marked. 

“ But ours is the most charming of all; that T 
will say,” exclaimed Mademoiselle Bourde. “Isn't 
it so, Effie ?” 

“Oh yes, I think it is; especially when we are 
expecting the Marquise,” Effie responded. Then 
she added, “‘ But here she comes now; I hear her 
carriage in the court.” 

The Marquise too was just one of themselves ; 
she was a part of their charming home. 

“She is such a love!” said Mrs. Temperly to 
the foreign gentleman, with an irreprezsible 
movement of benevolence. 

To which Raymond heard the gentleman reply 
that, Ah! she was the most distinguished wo- 
man in France. 

“Do you know Madame de Brives ?” Effie asked 
of Raymond, while they were waiting for her to 
come in. 

She came in at that moment, and the girl turned 
away quickly without an answer. 

“ How in the world should I know her 2” That 
was the answer he would have been tempted to 
give. He felt very much out of Cousin Maria's 
The foreign gentleman fingered his mus- 
tache and looked at him sidewise. The Marquise 
Was a Very pretty woman, fair and slender, of mid- 
dle age, with a smile, a complexion, a diamond 
necklace, of great splendor, and a charming 
manner, Her greeting to her friends was sweet 
and familiar, and was accompanied with much 
kissing of a sisterly, motherly, daughterly kind; 
and yet with this expression of simple, almost 
homely sentiment, there was something in her 
that astonished and dazzled. She might very 
well have been, as the foreign young man said, 
the most distinguished woman in France. Dora 
had not rushed forward to meet her with nearly 
so much empressement as Effie, and this gave him 
e chance to ask the former who she was. The 
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girl replied that she was her mother’s most inti- 
mate friend; to which he rejoined that that was 
not a description; what he wanted to know was 
her titles to this exalted position. 

“Why, can’t vou see them ¥ 
and she is good.” 

“ T see that she is beautiful; but how can I see 
that she is good?” 

“Good to mamma, I mean, and to Effie and 
Tishy.” 

* And isn’t she good to you?” 

“Qh, I don’t know her so well. 
to look at her.” 

“Certainly, that must be a great pleasure,” 
said Raymond. He enjoyed it during dinner, 
which was now served, though his enjoyment was 
diminished by his not finding himself next to 
Dora. They -sat at a small round table, and he 
had at his right his cousin Maria, whom he had 
taken in. On his left was Madame de Brives, 
who had the foreign gentleman for a neighbor. 
Then came Effie and Mademoiselle Bourde, and 
Dora was on the other side of her mother. Ray- 
mond regarded this as marked—a symbol of the 
fact that Cousin Maria would continue to separate 
them. He remained in ignorance of the other 
gentleman’s identity, and remembered how he 
had prophesied at the hotel in New York that 
his hostess would give up introducing people. It 
was a friendly, easy little family repast, as she 
had said it would be, with just a marquise and 
a secretary of embassy— Raymond ended by 
guessing that the stranger was a secretaty of 
embassy—thrown in. So far from interfering 
with the family tone, Madame de Brives directly 
contributed to it. She eminently justified the 
affection in which she was held in the house; 
she was in the highest degree friendly and sym- 
pathetic, and at the same time witty (there was 
no insipidity in Madame de Brives), and was the 
cause of Raymond’s making the reflection—as 
he had made it often in his earlier years—that 


She is beautiful 


But I delight 


an agreeable French woman is a triumph of civil-- 


ization. This did not prevent him from giving 
the Marquise no more than half of his attention ; 
the rest was dedicated to Dora, who, on her side, 
though in common with Effie and Mademoiselle 
Bourde she bent a frequent interested gaze on 
the splendid French lady, very often met our 
young man’s eyes with mute, vague, but, to his 
sense, none the less valuable intimations. It was 
as if she knew what was going on in his mind 
(it is true that he scarcely knew it himself), and 
might be trusted to clear things up at some con- 
venient hour. . 

Madame de Brives talked across Raymond, in 
excellent English, to Cousin Maria, but this did 
not prevent her from being gracious, even en- 


couraging, to the young man, who was a little © 


afraid of her, and thought her a delightful crea- 
ture. She asked him more questions about himself 
than any of them had done. Her conversation with 
Mrs. Temperly was of an intimate, domestic or- 
der, and full of social, personal allusions, which 
Raymond was unable to follow. It appeared to 
be concerned considerably with the private af- 
fairs of the old French nodlesse, into whose coun- 
cils—to judge by the tone of the Marquise—Cons- 
in Maria had been admitted by acclamation. Ev- 


ery now and then Madame de Brives broke into 


French, and it was in this tongue that she utter- 
ed an apostrophe to her hostess: ‘Oh, you, my 
toule-bLonne, you who have the genius of good 
sense!” And she appealed to Raymond to 
know if his cousin Maria had not the genius of 
good sense—the wisdom of the ages. The old 
lady did not defend herself from the compliment ; 
she let it pass with her motherly, tolerant smile; 
nor did Raymond attempt to defend her, for he 
felt the justice of his neighbor's description : 
Cousin Maria’s good sense was incontestable, 
maguitivent. She took an affectionate, indulgent 
view of most of the persons mentioned, and yet 
her tone was far from being weakly sentimental. 
Madame de Brives usually remarked that they 
were coming very soon again to see her, she did 
them so much good. “The freshness of your 
judgment—the freshness of your judgment !” she 
repeated, with a kind of glee, and she narrated 
that Eléonore (a personage unknown to Raymond) 
had said that she was a woman. of Plutarch. 
Mrs. Temperly talked a great deal about the 
health of their friends; she seemed to keep 
the record of the inflnenzas and neuralgias of a 
numerous and susceptible circle. He didn’t find 
it in him quite to agree—the Marquise dropping 
the statement into his ear at a moment when their 
hostess was making some inquiry of Mademoi- 
selle Bourde—that she was a nature absolutely 
marvellous ; but he could easily see that to world- 
worn Parisians her quiet charities of speech and 
manner, with: something quaint and rustic in 
their form, might be restorative and salutary. 
She allowed for everything, yet she was so good, 
and indeed Madame de Brives summed this up, 
before they left the table, in saying to her, “Oh, 
you, my dear, your success, more than any other 
that has ever taken place, has been a succés de 
bonté.’ Raymond was greatly amused at this 
idea of Cousin Maria’s succes de bonté; it seemed 
to him delightfully Parisian. 

Before dinner was over she inquired of him 
how he had got on “in his profession” since they 
last met, and he was too proud, or so he thought, 
to tell her anything but the simple truth, that he 
hadn’t got on very well. If he was to ask her 
again for Dora, it would be just as he was, an 
honorable but not particularly successful man, 
making no show of lures and bribes. “I am not 
a remarkably good painter,” he said. “I judge 
myself perfectly.. And then I have been handi- 
capped at home. TI have had a great many seri- 
ous bothers and worries.” 

“ Ah, we were so sorry to hear about your dear 
father.” 

The tone of these words was kind and sincere ; 
still Raymond thought that in this case her bonté 
might have gone a little further. At any rate 
this was fhe only allusion that she made to his 


bothers and worries. Indeed, she always passed 
over such things lightly; she was an optimist 
for others as well as for herself, which doubtless 
had a great deal to do (Raymond indulged in the 
reflection) with the headway she made in a sovi- 
ety tired of its own pessimism. 

After dinner, when they went into the drawing- 
room, the young man noted with complacency 
that this apartment, vast in itself, communicated 
with two or three others, into which it would be 
easy to pass without attracting attention, the doors 
being replaced by red tapestries, looped up and of. 
fering no barrier. With pictures and curiosities 
all over the place, there were plenty of pretexts 
for wandering away. He lost no time in asking 
Dora whether her mother would send Mademoi- 
selle Bourde after them if she were to go with 
him into one of the other rooms, the same way 
she had done—didn’t she remember ?—that last 
night in New York, at the hotel. Dora didn’t 
admit that she remembered (she was too loyal to 
her mother for that, and Raymond foresaw that 
this loyalty would be a source of irritation to him 
again, as it had been in the past), but he per- 
ceived, all the same, that she hadn’t forgotten. 
She raised no difficulty, and a few moments later, 
while they stood in an adjacent salon (he had 
stopped to admire a buat of Effie, wonderfully liv- 
ing, slim, and juvenile, the work of one of the 
sculptors who are the pride of contemporary 
French art), he said to her, looking about him, 
** How has she done it so fast ?” 

“ Done what, Raymond ?” 

“Why, done everything. Collected all these 
wonderful things ; become intimate with Madame 
de Brives and every one else; organized her life 
—the life of all of you—so brilliantly.” 

“T have never seen mamma in a hurry,” Dora 
replied. 

“Perhaps she will be, now that I have come,” 
Ravmond suggested, laughing. 

The girl hesitated a moment. “ Yes, she was, 
to invite you—the moment she knew you were 
here.” 

“She has been most kind, and I talk like a 


brute. But I am liable to do worse—I give you 
notice. She won’t like it any more than she did 


before, if she thinks I want to make up to you.” 

“ Don’t, Raymond—don’t!” the girl exclaimed, 
gently, but with a look of sudden pain, 

“Don’t what, Dora ?—don’t make up to you ?” 

“Don’t begin to talk of those things. There 
is no need. We can go on being friends.” 

“TI will do exactly as you prescribe, and hea- 
ven forbid I should annoy you! But would you 
mind answering me a question? It is very par- 
ticular, very intimate.” He stopped, and she only 
looked at him, saying nothing. So he went on: 
“Ts it an idea of your mother’s that you should 
marry—some person here?” He gave her a 
chance to reply, but still she was silent, and he 
continued: “Do you mind telling me this»? 
Could it ever be an idea of your own ?” 

‘* Do’ you mean some Frenchman ?” 

Raymond smiled. “Some protégé of Madame 
de Brives.” 

Then the girl simply gave a slow, sad head- 
shake, which struck him as the sweetest, proud- 
est, most suggestive thing in the world. ‘“ Well, 
well, that’s all right,” he remarked, cheerfully, 
and looked again awhile at the bust, which he 
thought extraordinarily clever. ‘ And haven’t 
you been done by one of these great fellows ?”” 

“Ob dear no; only mamma and Effie. But 
Tishy is going to be, in a month or two. The 
next time you come you must see her. She re- 
members you vividly.” 

“ Aud I remember her that last night, with her 
reticule. Is she always pretty »” 

Dora hesitated a moment. “She is a very 
sweet little creature, but she is not so pretty as 
Effie.” 

“And have none of them wished to do you— 
none of the painters ?” 

“Qh, it’s not a question of me. 
them to let me alone.” ‘ 

“For me it would be a question of you, if you 
would sit for me. But I dare say your mother 
wouldn’t allow that.” 

“No, I think not,” said Dora, smiling. 

She smiled, but her companion looked grave. 


I only wish 


’ However, not to pursue the subject, he asked, 
_abruptly, “ Who is this Madame de Brives ” 


“Tf vou lived in Paris you would know. 
is very celebrated.” 

“Celebrated for what ?” 

“For everything.” 

“ And is she good—is she genuine ?”” Raymond 
asked. Then, seging something in the girl’s face, 
he added: “TI told you T should be brutal again. 
Has she undertaken to make a great marriage 
for Effie ¥” 

“T don’t know what she has undertaken,” said 
Dora, impatiently. 

“ And then for Tishy, when Effie has been dis- 
posed of ?” 

“ Poor little Tishy !” the girl continued, rather 
inscrutably. 

“ And can she do nothing for you ?” the young 
man inquired. 

Her answer surprised him—after a moment. 
“She has kindly offered to exert herself, but it’s 
no use.” 

“Well, that’s good. And who is it the young 
man comes for—the secretary of embassy »” 

“Oh, he comes for all of us!” said Dora, 
laughing. ~ 

‘“*T suppose your mother would prefer a prefer- 
ence,” Raymond suggested. 

To this she replied, irrelevantly, that she 
thought they had better go back; but as Ray- 
mond took no notice of the recommendation she 
mentioned that the secretary was no one in par- 
ticular. At this moment Effie, looking very rosy 
and happy, pushed through the portiére, with the 
news that her sister must come and bid good-by 
to the Marquise. She was taking her to the 
Duchess’s—didn’t Dora remember? To the dal 
blunc—the sauterie de jeunes filles. 


She 
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“T thought we should be called,” said Ray- 
mond, as they followed Effie; and he remarked 
that perhaps Madame de Brives would find some- 
thing suitable at the Duchess’s. 

“T don’t know. Mamma would be very par- 
ticular,” the girl rejoined ; and this was said sim- 
ply, sympathetically, without the least appearance . 
of deflection from that loyalty which Raymond 
deplored. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 








THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH. 


(Continued from first page of Supplement. } 

a very decided movement toward greater econ- 
omy of production has lately been inaugurated 
among the planters of certain sections. It pro- 
poses the erection of co-operative mills, by which 
the crops from several plantations can be handled 
at one central point, and thus the expense of sep- 
arate sugar-houses, which, with their costly ma- 
chinery, must remain idle for nine or ten months 
of the year, will be avoided. In many cases 
among the. smaller planters this plan is al- 
ready practically adopted ; for instead of making 
sugar from their cane, they sell it in the stalk. 
In this shape it brings from $4 to $5 per ton 
delivered on the cars, and an acre of these rich 
lands will produce from twenty to twenty-five 
tons of cane. 

The operations of sugar-making are not com- 
plicated, but great care, the exercise of a skilled 
judgment, and a thorough knowledge of every de- 
tail are required to conduct them successfully. It 
has been frequently asserted and generally be- 
lieved in the South that nobody not brought up 
to the business could make money on a sugar 
plantation. That this is a mistake has recently 
been proved by a Maine man who first went to 
Louisiana in 1883, and, without having had any 
previous experience in cane-raising or sugar-mak- 
ing, has so thoroughly mastered every detail of 
the business that he is now one of the leading 
sugar authorities in the State. He is at present 
manager of the great Ames plantation, which is 
one of the finest in Louisiana, and from which he 
makes profitable crops even in the dullest sea- 
sons, In the fine mill under his charge the pro- 
cess employed is briefly as follows: The cane, 
hauled from the fields in tram-cars, is thrown into 
feeders, which with broad endless belts conduct 
it to the shredders and crushers. From these the 
bagasse goes to the furnaces, while the juice is 
run through a mesh of the finest copper wire. 
It is next passed through sulphur fumes, which 
bleach it, and into clarifying pans heated by steam 


coils. Here it is boiled gently, and the scum of 
refuse matter rising to the surface is removed. 
From these it 


goes into a battery of open pans, 
and is partially boiled down. The boiling pro- 
cess js completed in vacuum-pans, where it can be 
conducted at a low temperature and with little 
danger of burning. The masse-cuite is finally re- 
ceived by the centrifugals, which are rotary cop- 
per drums or tubes pierced with small holes, and 
set within other stationary drums, where they re- 
volve with inconceivable rapidity. The effect of 
this motion is the same as that of a modern 
steam clothes-wringer, and by it every trace of 
molasses is thrown out, leaving a residuum of 
glistening white sugar crystals ready to be bar- 
relled and shipped to the consumer. ' This is the 
sweetest and purest sugar made in the world, and 
fortunate is the house-keeper who is able to ob- 
tain a supply of it. From each ton of sugar pass- 
ed three times through the centrifugals eigity 
gallons of molasses are extracted. 

Amid an unbroken succession of these sugar 
plantations, occupying the parishes of Ascension, 
St. John the Baptist, and St. James, in the latter 
of which the famous Perique tobacco is raised, 
the train runs swiftly and smoothly over its level 
road-bed to Baton Rouge. This city of 10,000 — 
inhabitants, the capital of the “ Pelican State,” is 
located on the east bank of the Mississippi, 130 
miles from New Orleans by water and 89 by rail, 
on the first spur of high land that is encountered 
in going north from the seaboard. It was found- 
ed about one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
was the first settlement made in what are called 
the “ Florida Parishes.” Until very recently, ex- 
cepting during sessions of the Legislature, the 
city has been rather noted for its all-pervading 
air of languid quiet, and for being a most ex- 
cellent place in which to rest. Its streets con- 
tain many quaint old buildings, and in their no- 
menclature remind one of a famous preacher's 
remark regarding New Orleans, of which he said, 
“Its streets ‘are all saints, and its people all sin- 
ners.” Of the State buildings, the Capitol, a bat- 
tlemented, Gothic-windowed structure of Eliza- 
bethan style, placed on a slight eminence close 
beside the railway station, is the most unique and 
picturesque. The most beautiful and attractive 
grounds within the city limits are those of the 
Louisiana University and Agricultural College, 
which were formerly occupied as a United States 
military station, but have been presented by the 
general government to the State. They crown a 
high bluff at the northern end of the city, over- 
looking it, the river, and an extended sweep of 
country, are shaded by superb oaks, and contain 
a number of substantial and commodious build- 
ings. The opening of the Louisville, New Or- 
leans, and Texas Railway through the valley of 
the Mississippi has infused new life into the 
sleepy old French town, and it is rapidly awaken- 
ing to the full sense of its own importance as a 
commercial centre, aud its many advantages as a 
manufacturing point. It already controls a large 
trade on both sides of the river, in the parishes 
of Ascension, East and West Baton Rouge, Liv- 
ingston, East and West Feliciana, Iberville, and 
Pointe Coupée, and this is rapidly increasing. It 
is also the distributing market of a large extent 
of country unsurpassed for truck farming and 
the raising of early fruits for Northern cities. 
Although this industry is still in its infancy, the 
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results already attained promise to make it a 
jJarge and profitable business. 

Baton Rouge is one of the direct beneticiaries 
of the New Orleans Exposition of 1884, At that 
time Mr, C. 8. Burr, an Iowa man, who attended 
the exposition as an exhibitor of machinery, be- 
came greatly interested in cypress lumber. He 
‘was so impressed with its value as a substitute 
for white pine, and with the vast quantities of 
this timber growing in Louisiana, that he deter- 
mined to exchange his Northern home for one in 
the South, and establish a mill for its manufac- 
ture. With Mr. W. L. Burros, a Southern man, 
he founded the Burton Lumber Company, and 
they selected Baton Rouge as the best point in 
the State for their purpose. Here they built 
their mills, and to-day they probably transact a 
more extensive business in cypress lumber than 
any other one firm. Their saw-mill has a daily 
capacity of 60,000 feet, their planing-mill turns 
out 50,000 feet of dressed timnber, and their shin- 
. gle-mill makes 200,000 shingles per day. Besides 
this important industry, Baton Rouge contains a 
large cotton-seed oil mill, a well-equipped ice fac- 
tory, brick-yards that turn out 50,000 brick per 
day, a cotton compress, four cotton-gins, several 
cooperages for making sugar barrels from cypress 
staves, a foundery, machine and boiler shops, and 
a sugar refinery, which is its latest acquisition 
in the line of manufacturing industries. The 
Baton Rouge Sugar-refining Company, organized 
in 1885 with a capital of $110,000, completed a 
tine six-story building last year, which is now 
ready to receive and refine its share of this year’s 
sugar crop, 

In addition to the Capitol and the buildings of 
the University, those owned by the State and lo- 
cated at Baton Rouge are a penitentiary, which 
a few years ago was considered the finest and 
most perfectly equipped in the country, a deaf- 
and-dumb asylum, a blind asylum, and a fine 
gubernatorial mansion. Although Baton Rouge 
has thus far taken but a minor. part in the uni- 
versal song of industry now echoing throughout 
the South, her voice is steadily gaining in strength 
and volume. It is already heard in remote sec- 
tions of the North, calling settlers to the rich lands 
surrounding her, laborers to ber newly establish- 
ed industries, and promising to all an abundant 
recompense for invested capital or honest toil. 

Kirk Munror. 


THE LAND OF THE MOUNSEER. 


By MAX O’RELL. 











THE FRENCH IN LEADING-STRINGS. 


Tue national character of the French has great- 
ly altered since the disasters of 1870, and no one 
need wonder at it. They have become more sus- 
ceptible; they are now the most sensitive people 
on earth. The rage for equality is often mani- 
fested by a ferocious jealousy of those who rise, 
either in literature, the fine arts, or politics. All 
these are failings that we possessed before the 
Franco-German war, but in a much lesser degree. 

What has not changed, fortunately, is the 
character of the French women—I mean especial- 
ly the women of the people. 

Good society is much alike everywhere—like 
hotels; it is a question of more or Jess manners 
in the former, of more or less fleas in the latter. 
Good society in France is no exception to the 
rule. No more are the hotels—far the contrary. 
But what-is there to be learned in what is term- 
ed “high society” except gossip from club smok- 
ing-rooms and from boudoirs, which might, per- 
haps, furnish a few pages of Scandalous Chron- 
icle? It is the people who preserve the tradi- 
tions of a country; therefore it is the middle 
classes, the working classes in town and country, 
that the observer must turn to. If you wish to 
study the manners of any nation, take third-class 
tickets. There is little or nothing to be picked 
up in a first-class carriage. 

That the French women of the upper classes 
are the leaders of fashion all over the world 
everybody knows, but I cannot pass them over 
without dwelling upon the reason why our best 
men are still at the feet of our women. 

“Tf I were queen,” said Madame Récamier 
“ one day, “I would command Madame de Staél to 
talk to me all day long ;” and a contemporary of 
this celebrated authoress relates how he and 
some friends of his were driving with her one 
day, and were suddenly surprised by a violent 
storm bursting over their heads without their 
having noticed a sign of its gathering, so absorb- 
ing were the chatm and vivacity of her conver- 
sation. There are plenty of French women of 
whom similar things might be said. From the 
seventeenth century they have continued to hand 
down this charming sovereignty of converse. 
Mother bequeaths it to daughter, or it is trans- 
initted in the blood, and, to my mind, this is what 
chiefly distinguishes them from the women of 
other countries. In spite of telegraph and rail- 
ways, in spite of politics, which in these days ab- 
sorb all ranks of French society, people still caw- 
sent in France, and this, thanks to French wo- 
men. Excuse me for using the word causer, but 
vou have no equivalent for it in English. Chat 
is perhaps the nearest approach to it, but even 
that fails to render its meaning. A causerie 
is marked not only by interest of subject, but 
also by a lightness of touch which the French 
language eminently lends itself to. . 

It is true that here and there you will come 
across a French woman, bitten with new-fangled 
notions, discoursing of politics, the moral and 
intellectual progress of the people, social emanci- 
pation, and other tedious topics ; but such black 
sheep are rare; the great majority are content 
to play their natural part, to be the ornaments 
of society, to bring to social intercourse the tact, 
grace, and harmony which form its chief redeem- 
ing points, and without which life would become, 
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if not insupportable, very near akin to that of 
the savages. f 

‘Can you imagine a drawing-room attractive 
without the presence of ladies? Have you never 
noticed that, left to themselves, the most clever 
men fall into argumentation? that their oratory 
fails to interest or convince you, and that there 
is a general feeling of coldness and restraint 
But let a woman come in, a woman of taste, and 


. gayety comes with her; conversation becomes au- 


imated and attractive. It runs gracefully from 
one subject into another, like a butterfly from 
spray to spray. It touches each lightly, rises to 
high thoughts, comes to earth again, passing 
from lofty to lowly subject, from grave to gay, 
with infinite meanders. Every one is moved to 
show himself at his best, and draws from his vo- 
cabulary his choicest expressions, his happiest re- 
flections, surpasses himself, and is surprised to 
find himself inspired as by a muse. Just now 
they were killing time; now every one is enjoying 
himself. All constraint is gone, each one gives 
free expression to his thoughts. In a word, just 
now they were talking; now they cansent. And 
in taking leave of their hostess they might re- 
peat the expression that a certain courtly abbé 
of the eighteenth century used in speaking to a 
grande dame who had communicated to him some- 
thing of her irresistible spirit, ‘Madame, [ am 
but an instrarent on which you have played with 
skill.” : 3 

So much for the French women of the upper 
classes. 

Now let us pass on to the different working 
classes of society. There, too, we find. woman’s 
sovereignty indisputable, and the men in leading- 
strings. In the French household the woman is 
queen. Her empire over her children is perfect, 
and she leads her husband by the nose. He 
does not complain of this; on the contrary, he 
enjoys it, and he thinks that, after all, much worse 
might happen to him. The wife knows all her 
husband's affairs, and when he has a few savings 
to invest he does not think it beneath him to ask 
her advice. She knows, as well as he, the cur- 
rent price of stocks at the Bourse, and if he 
should be seized with a pruriency to embark in 
speculation, she brings to bear all her influence 
over him to induce him to buy consols or any 
other government securities; Call on her hus- 
band on business, and if he is from home, you 
will not need to make a second visit on that ac- 
count; she has all the affairs of the firm at her 
fingers’ end. She is the goddess of economy and 
order. Every little bourgevise keeps a memo- 
randum-book in which she writes down all her 
expenses. Nothing is forgotten, not even the 
half-penny to the blind beggar who plays the flute 
at the street corner. 

The French woman has a genius for cookery, 
and is thoroughly awake to the fact that it is. 
good policy in married life to see that Monsieur 





dines well, The politics of matrimony is a sci- 


ence inborn in our women. Let a French wo- 
man be rich or poor—the mistress of a mansion 
in the Champs Elysées or of a poor fifth-floor 


‘little flat at Montmartre or Batignolles—she has 


always the charm of feminality. She is always 
smart, always alert, and has. a little fluttering, 
bustling way with her that is bound to keep 
awake your interest in all she does. She may 
be sometimes a little affected, but she is never 
vulgar. On Sundays and holidays she dresses 


‘still a little more elegantly than usual, but she 


never appears to be in Sunday clothes. The mid- 
die-class French woman is Jady-like, not only in 
her dress, but in her speech. You will never see 
her loaded with cheap jewelry, this great stamp 
of vulgarity, and when she speaks to you, you can- 
not guess whether she is the wife of a gentleman 
or of a small tradesman. 

Notice that she often changes the style of her 
hair. That is because she knows that love lives 
on tritles, and that the best dishes become insipid 
if they are always served with the same sauce. 
Even if her stock of clothes is seanty, her clever 
brain and fingers help her to cover its deficiencies 
by constant little changes. With two or three 
dresses in her possession, the dear little humbug 
will make you believe that she has a well-tilled 
wardrobe. 

I have often in England heard French women 
called frivolous. But this is the height of absurd- 
ity, and in my quality of Frenchman surely I 
ought to be as good a judge of the point as the 
English tourist. How can French women, who are 
perhaps, of all women in the world, the most in- 
itiated into the affairs of their husbands, be friv- 
olous? If frivolity consists in trying to remain 
young and attractive as long as possible without 
becoming ridiculous, then the French bourgeoixe 
is frivolous. If, again, frivolity consists in mak- 
ing a home cheerful and gay, and preventing a 
husband from being absorbed by the cares of 
business, then she is frivolous. But this is non- 
sense. Is she frivolous, this women who is the 
friend and confidante of her husband—who, in 
important matters as well as in the smallest, has 
both a consultative and deliberative voice in the 
household? It is she who knows, with her econ- 
omy and good management, how to face the dan- 
ger when, from one cause or another, the family 
revenue diminishes ; it is she who knows, with her 
energy, how to ward off ruin from her threshold. 
If this woman were frivolous, how could you ex- 
plain the adoration for the mother which, even 
to the lowest of the low, you find in French chil- 
dren? How could this be, unless she were the 
example of all domestic virtues? If a French- 
man of forty would hesitate to take an important 
step in life without first consulting his mother, 
surely it must be that he recognizes in her a wise 
guide. It would be mere naivety on my part to 
dwell longer on this absurd of frivolity. 

Take now the shop-keeping classes. There you 
will see the wife the active partner of her hus- 
band. Behold them both as the commercial trav- 
eller displays his goods on the counter. The wife 
is supreme. Her objections are without appeal, 
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her opinion final. It is she who generally has 
charge.of the books and the cash-box, and neither 
books nor cash were ever intrusted to better 
guardianship. She is not a mere house-keeper, 
with or without wages; she is the partner, not 
merely a sleeping partner. This not only enables 
her to be of great help to her husband, but it also 
enables her, if she happens to become a widow, 
to carry on the business without her husband, to 
be independent, and to bring up her children. She 
has not, to obtain her living on her husband's 
death, to become a working house-keeper or a 
nurse; she is the mistress of her own house as 
before, and now the head of the firm. In her 
shop she is most polite and empressée, but never 
servile, and if vou wish her to take you for a 
gentleman, don’t keep your hat on while you are 
engaged with her in a commercial transaction. I 
have still present in my memory the little follow- 
ing anecdote. A well-dressed man once entered 
a perfumer’s shop where I was purchasing a pair 
of gloves. Keeping his hat on all the time, he 
addressed the perfumer’s wife in a most off-hand 
manner. But what exasperated the dear woman 
was that, after inquiring about the price of some 
score of articles, he prepared to retire, saying, 
* He didn’t think he wanted anything.” “I think 
you do,” replied the woman, who was not to be 
wholly without a revenge; “you want a few les- 
sons in politeness, at all events.” 

It is said that Louis XIV., the most haughty 
and magnificent monarch of modern times, used 
two lift his hat even to the female servants of his 
court. If so, no man need think that he dero- 
gates from his dignity by keeping his hat off in a 
respectable shop when he is served by a woman. 

I might say a word or two on the drawbacks 
of .the influence of women on Frenchmen, but 
there is no doubt that this influence has polished 
our manners. Even in business intercourse po- 
liteness is not banished. In England, for in- 
stance, checks are marked “ Pay to.” In France 
they are worded, “ Venillez payer” —“ Please to 
pay,” “ Kindly pay,” ete. 

You cannot obtain a perfect notion of French 
industry unless you pay a visit to our peasantry, 
I must say that now the woman ceases to be at- 
tractive. She does not even attempt to look so. 
Sunburnt, hale, and hearty, behold her, dear Eng- 
lish tourist, that is the fortune of France. She 
does not wear fringes on her forehead, I will ad- 
mit; she does not wear flounces on. a second- 
hand skirt, or a hat with flowers and feathers, 
und she totally ignores shilling diamonds. She 
has a coarse serge gown on and simple snowy 
cap.. She is clean and tidy, and the personifica- 
tion of industry.. I do not doubt, however, that, 
thanks to the blessings of gratuitous and com- 
pulsory education, the time wiil seon come when 
she will want to imitate the ladies of the town 
in her habits and dress, and that her sons will 
despise the dear land where they were born, and 
will all want to be clerks, and swagger in town 
with high stand-up collars, tight trousers, and 
sticks. Thank goodness, this sickening specta- 
cle is not yet to be seen in France! 

This good, hard-working, thrifty woman. is the 
backbone of the country. The amount of work 
she can get through is simply prodigious. You 
will always see her busy, either working in her 
field, selling the produce of her little farm in the 
market-place of the nearest town, or engaged 
about her little household. Whether she takes 
her cow to the field, or is on her way to town, 
whether she is sitting behind her wares waiting 


for customers, or in a railway station waiting for . 


her train, look at her fingers busy on a pair of 
stockings. She does not know what it is to be 
idle for a single moment. She has never left her 
dear village, and for her the world is made up of 
her “three acres and a cow.” But she has got 
them, and, thanks to her frugal habits and splen- 
did management, her family can live and thrive 
on them. She is not attractive, but she is a pic- 
ture of health and ‘contentment. Shares and 
bonds may go up or down without disturbing her 
peace; she holds none. She trusts her savings 
to nobody. Bankers, she thinks, company direct- 
ors, and stock-brokers may be very respectable 
persons, but when the old stocking is swollen 
with five-frane pieces, she rounds off her little 
family domain and buys a new tield—something 
she is quite sure to find in its place when she 
wakes up in the morning. Her daughter goes 
into service and makes a capital servant. Like 
her mother, she thinks but of one thing—saving 
her wages. She does not get a new hat every 
month to get photographed in it. She puts her 
money in the savings-bank. 

Let me give you an example of her frugality, 
and allow ine to take it from a personal recollee- 
tion. My mother has a house-maid who has been 
with her twenty-five years. Not long ago, while 
in France, I took aside this old servant. “I 
know how devoted you have been to my mother,” 
I said to her. “ You are not strong, and I dare 
say you will not wish to go into service again; 
but make yourself easy about this. If anything 
should happen to my mother, I shall see that you 
xre comfortable for the rest of your life. But,” 
I said, inquiringly, “I have no doubt you have 
something of your own by this time ?”. Imagine 
my surprise when I heard her tell me she had 
saved over 10,000 francs (between $2000 and 
$2500), all well invested, including one share in 
the Suez Canal Company. 

Since I have mentioned the Suez Canal, why 
should I not take the opportunity for trying to 
explain the uneasiness that is now being created 
in France by the British policy in Egypt? You 
must bear in mind that the Suez Canal was not 
made by big capitalists. It was made by the 
savings-bank of France—by the “old stockings” ; 
that is to say, by the small bourgeois, the working 
people, and the servants. When we reflect that 
the riches of France derive from the economy 
imposed upon every French household by the 
women, I might even say that the Suez Canal is 
the work of the French women. This canal is 
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essentially a national etiterprise, and the least 
French mechanic will tell you “we have made 
the Suez Canal.” You will find very few French 
families possessing so many as ten shares. Thev 
are spread all over the country. Well, let a few 
unscrupulous journalists attempt to prove to the 
people that the. English want to annex or protect 
Egypt in order to seize on the Suez Canal, anid 
you will easily imagine the effect. What a pity 
it seems that nations can only talk to other 
nations through their political press! What a 
pity it is that the British people cannot let their 
French neighbors know in plain words that thev 
admire them for the gigantic work they have 
made, and that they will never dream of being 
connected with the Suez Canal otherwise than ax 
good customers to help them get good dividends ! 

These same women of France did something 
grander than this. It was they who redeemed 
their beloved country, and paid off the Prussian 
sixteen years ago. > 

{tO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 

Any one who desires all the effects of an ocean 
voyage except sea-sickness can have them to a 
certain degree in the Isles of Shoals. Their name 
was given them probably because it comprehenis 
them ; for they are notall alwaysislands, and there 
are some of the nine that cannot be called shoals. 
Appledore and Star islands are entitled to be 
termed islands, though some jutting parts of them 
are dangerous shoals in low-water, while Smutty 
Nose, which has destroyed many. a tall ship, ix 
little else than a shoal, In low-water mostrof it 
and most of the larger number of the grotip lic 
snugly, just below the top of the waves, in wait 
for their prey, and when the tide is out their drip- 
ping weed-covered sides are the resting-place ot 
innumerable gulls. There are interesting poitts 
about the islands that have some connection with 
the people who were born and bred here. Star 
[sland is blessed with a fishing hamlet called 
Gosport, which is inhabited by a people whose 
nature is like the rocks, in the crevices of which 
the soil has been enriched by the fostering sun, 
so that there is verdure even in these hard-cased 
fortresses that ulways front the storming seas. 

Gosport holds one of the quaintest churches in 
all New England, and some of the quaintest of 
people. The latter are very like those one finiis 
at Newcastle, nine miles off, on the main-land, at 
the mouth of Portsmouth Harbor.” For much the 
larger part of the vear thev live in the midst of 
tempests that seem to fortify and dignify their 
character rather than harden it. The people 
who live so close to nature’s strongest mani- 
festations havea large way of comprehending 
their monotonous existence, and few communi- 
ties are more interesting than those of Gosport 
and Newcastle. Then there are the annual vis- 
itors, who have been going to Appledore and Star 
islands time out of mind, and whose faces are as 
familiar as the white light-house, with its long 
trestle-work, which can be seen long before the 
low dark rocks of the shoals come in sight. Of 
course all who come here go to visit Cxtia Tuax- 
TER, a native of Appledore, and who has sung 
the rocks into poatry, or the spot where WILLIAM 
Hunt met his untimely end. The one little 
steam-boat which is permitted to touch at the 
wharf brings many clever people to the hotels of 
the two largest islands in the course of a season. 

Three miles out at sea is nearly as good as a 
hundred to one who wants salt air, the smell of 
the ocean, and all the varied water-scapes that 
are tossed into being by the winds and waters. 
One may lie in quiet spots between the rocks of 
the middle ground (it cannot be said that any 
one of the islands has an interior), and see the 
sea on every side, nothing but water from hori- 
zon to horizon. Oftenest the seas off the nort! 
shore are calm at this time of the year, but occa- 
sionally there are tempests which hint at what 
happens in the long winter nights when the lw 
tels and cottages are shut up, and nobody is on 
these bleak rocks except the few guardians of 
the property and the fishermen and their families 
of odd little Gosport. 

There are more than the delights of the sea to 
be enjoyed at the Isles of Shoals. Opposite Ap 
pledore is a high bluff crowned by a big white 
hotel, the mouth of Portsmouth Harbor, and tlie 
unfinished walls of the granite. fort, about thie 
last of the antique and antiquated works of dc 
fence which the government undertook. Work 
on it was abandoned long ago, and now it looks 
like a gray old ruin. A skeleton derrick looms 
above it, adding grewsomeness to the picture 
and through the port-holes which have never re- 
ceived their expected gune the red sunsets pour 
uninterrupted. 

Behind the half-completed fort are the roofs 
and, steeples of old-fushioned, historic Ports- 


_ mouth, where some of the fine old houses of this 


aristocratic colonial town are still to be seen. 
Far down the coast ate the beaches of Rye and 
Hampton, and the protruding Little Boar Head. 
The shores i diately opposite the Isles of 
Shoals are very peaceful. There are the bend- 
ing beaches which make a great white horseslive 
in front of the hotels, and the low-lying forests 
that reach up from the New Hampshire side of 
Ipswich Bay. The rocky Cape Ann coast can be 
seen only on the clearest days, but at night one 
louking south can see only the shining twins ou 
Thatcher's Island, and hear ouly the sounding of 
the surf. At Star Isiand there is a great rock 
called Caawell’s, almost as high and beautiful as 
the Swallows’ Cave at Nahant. There is no cave, 
but the rock hides almost every other bit of solid 
earth from one who stands or sits under its over- 
hanging top, except the pebbly beach at its foot, 
and there, while the gulls scream about it and 
the waves raised by a northeast storm break all 
around it, one is as close to the mighty ocean as 
it is possible to be vn shore, 
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1. Drenched with Rain. 2. Blinded with Dust. 3. Festal Demonstrations at Nightfall. 4. Clothes-drying under Difficulties. 5. Night in Camp. 
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SHOWERS OF FALLING-STARS. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

Few discoveries of stranger or in a sense 
quainter interest have ever been made in as- 
tronomy than those relating to the showers of 
falling or shooting stars which have for ages 
been recognized as appearing on or about August 
10 and 11 in nearly every year, and on or about 
November 18 and 14, chiefly at intervals of about 
a third of a century. It is indeed curious at the 
outset to compare the confidence with which in 
old times men who knew absolutely nothing about 
meteors told the world what meteors are, with 
the steadily increasing caution shown by those 
who in our time have learned a number of most 
striking and suggestive facts respecting these in- 
teresting bodies. I take up, for example, a book 
which in my boyhood I supposed to be written 
bv one learned in astronomic lore, all whose state- 
ments might be accepted with confidence— Astrog- 
raphy, or the Heavens Displayed, by John Grey, 
teacher of mathematics, 1810—and there I read 
that “falling-stars are exhalations raised up 
from different bodies on the earth by the heat 
of the sun, which, catching fire, shoot forth in a 
blaze till the matter they contained is burned 
up.” This also was the account given in those 
wonderful dialogues or catechisms, in which A, 
possessed apparently of all knowledge, was wont 
to impart to the trustful B all sorts of stupendous 
absurdities respecting most things in the heaven 
above, the earth beneath, and the waters or fires 
under the earth. What a relief to turn to the 
honest admission of ignorance of a Lagrange, an 
Arago, or a Humboldt, whose widely ranging yet 
profound researches had taught them year by 
vear how immensely with increasing knowledge 
the extent of the recognizedly unknown must 
necessarily increase ! 

Olmsted, of Yale College, was the first to rea- 
son correctly about showers of falling-stars oc- 
curring at particular dates, and also respecting 
the observed fact that when there is a shower, all 
the falling-stars belonging to it have tracks radi- 
ating from one particular part of the heavens. 
This last peculiarity can have but one interpre- 
tation—it means that the tracks are parallel. If 
a long room, resembling, say, the interior of a 
railway car, have not only four parallel edges run- 
ning along its length, but a number of other lines 
on its walls, ceiling, and floor, all parallel to its 
length, and if different parts of these lines be 
supposed luminous, then, if all other light be ex- 
cluded, these luminous lines (of many different 
lengths, and situated at many different parts of 
the length of the room) will appear to an eye 
near one end of the room and directed to the 
other, to radiate without exception from the mid- 
die of the farther end of the room. An observer 
so seeing them could not indeed be absolutely 
sure those luminous streaks were really parallel, 
for it can easily be conceived that a luminous 
streak not parallel to any of the others could be 
so set as to appear to radiate from the same 
point. But an observer who sees a great num- 
ber all so radiating, and knows that one simple 
arrangement would account at once for the ap- 
parent position of all those lines, wotild be jasti- 
fied in concluding that doubtless that simple ar- 
rangement prevails, and not some special and 
complicated set of arrangements by which a num- 
ber of lines not really parallel are made to look 
as if they were parallel. The observer of meteor 
showers has not only this sufficient reason for re- 
garding all the meteor tracks seen during a par- 
ticular shower as parallel; but, since the same 
peculiarity is repeated in every great display of 

falling-stars, he is justified in concluding with 
absolute certainty that the tracks in each shower 
are parallel. 

But, further, showers of falling-stars often last 
a considerable time, during which the earth ro- 
tates measurably on her axis. If the tracks of 
the meteors remained always in the same posi- 
tion in ovr air, the radiant point whence they 
seemed to come would keep an unchanging posi- 
tion with respect to the horizon. If to the north, 
and thirty degrees high, at the beginning of the 
display, it would be to the north and thirty de- 
grees high throughout. This is not observed to 
be the case, however. The position of the radi- 
ant changes markedly as hour after hour passes, 
moving from east to west just as the heavenly 
bodies do. In other words, the radiant point, 
though moving with respect to the horizon, re- 
tains a constant position among the constella- 
tions. The meaning of this is obvious. The 
parallelism of the meteor tracks belongs to their 
motion before entering our air. Their direction 
of entry, unchanging in reality during the whole 
time the display lasts, naturally seems to change 
with respect to the terrestrial observer, since the 
earth in rotating presents that part of her surface 
where he is situated in a constantly changing 
position with respect to the in-rushing meteors, 
If a score of closely banded Trojans, standing 
afar off, pour in their spears on the well-shielded 
Ajax Telamon, these spears come in upon the 
(sreek warrior on nearly parallel courses ; but if, 
as the spears stream in, Ajax sways round his 
seven-fold shield of tough bull-hide, they will 
strike its surface at varying angles. i 

Thus, then, was Olmsted enabled confidently 
to assert that falling-stars are not emanations 
from the earth, but reach our earth either in 
streams or sporadically from outside. From the 
comparatively rough estimates of meteoric veloci- 
ties made in his day he was able to show that in 
all probability the meteors reach our earth with 
planetary velocities; that is, with velocities to 
be measured by miles per second, and generally 
ranging from five to thirty-five miles per second. 
But the occurrence of showers on particular 
dates gave Olmsted a decisive argument. Con- 
sider the confident expectation entertained to-dav 
by astronomers that on or about the 10th of 
August we shall see a number of falling-stars 
whose directions, radiating fium the northern 
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constellation, will show that they belong to the 
August meteors, or ‘tears of St. Lawrence”: 
what does such an expectation imply? August 
10 is a day of the year; a day, therefore, mark- 
ing the earth’s arrival at a particular part of her 
yearly circuit. Our anticipations, then, in regard 
to the August meteors imply that we expect the 
earth, on arriving at a particular part of her 
course round the sun, to encounter a flight of 
meteoric bodies. But that particular spot in the 


_ solar system which the earth reaches on August 


10 cannot be occupied by a number of meteors 
hovering about there in a sort of cloud till the 
earth in her yearly circuit plunges through their 
midst. The sun’s potent attraction would quick- 
ly put an end to such a flight of meteors by 
drawing them into his surface, and absorbing 
them finally and forever. They can only escape 
a fate of this sort as the planets do, namely, by 
swift motion on paths around the sun, Thus, 
then, was Olmsted able to say with confidence 
that falling-stars—at any rate those which travel 
in numbers so as to produce the phenomena of 
showers radiating from particular points—are 
small bodies travelling in flights around the sun 
—‘ pocket planets,” as Humboldt quaintly called 
them. 

Olmsted naturally fell into many mistakes in 
developing this theory, but he laid its founda- 
tion in a perfectly sound and solid fashion. We 
know now that the August meteors travel in the 
track of a comet, last seen in 1862, whose path 
takes more than a century in circuiting, and ex- 
tends far beyond the orbit of the farthermost 
known planet, Neptune. The famous November 
meteors (called the Leonides, because they radi- 
ate from a part of the constellation Leo) travel 
in a path extending about twenty millions of 
miles beyond the orbit of Uranus, and travel in 
a period of thirty-three and a quarter years, in- 
somuch that the part of the stream which pro- 
duced the fine display of Novembers 1866 and 
1867 will not return to the earth’s orbit till 1900 
und 1901, nor actually approach the earth her- 
self (the quarter-year being considered) till three 
more circuits have been made, in the years 2000 
und 2001 respectively. It is strange to think that 
bodies once confidently believed to be terrestrial 
emanations travel thus on orbits so vast that the 
dimensions of the earth, the distance of the 
moon—nay, even the vast distance of the sun— 
seem insignificant by comparison. 





AMERICAN SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION, 

Tue migratory character of the meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science has doubtless contributed much to their 
success. All parts of the country have been 
thus brought within the wholesome and inspiring 
influence of the organization. The association 
itself has probably been a large gainer also. A 
membership of over two thousand certainly speaks 
for wide interest in its affairs. What individual 
enterprise centred in one point could hardly have 
accomplished has been brought about by individ- 
ual enterprise centred in many points. The radii 
of influence have each year penetrated into new 
tields, while the circumferences have embraced 
new and larger territory. New York will this 
year possess the privilege of having these pro- 
gressive and inquiring minds gathered within her 
borders. The meeting will begin on August 10, 
and will end on August 17. The use of the 
rooms and halls of Columbia College has been 
granted by the college trustees for the purpose. 
Complaint has been made that heretofore New 
York has been slow to demonstrate her claim as 
a scientific centre, and she is reminded now that 
an opportunity to do something in this direction 
is offered her. Professor Epwarp S, Morsk, the 
retiring President, has said as much already. 
Professor Morsk is from Salem, Massachusetts, 
and probably appreciates what greater things 
New York ought to do when he remembers what 
things ancient and neglected Salem has alone ac- 
complished. 

Professor S. P. LanGiry, the new President, 
succeeding Professor Morsk, has had a rather in- 
teresting career. His name is not an unfamiliar 
one to the public. It has been seen attached to 
many striking magazine articles on the sun, and 
it has been associated with solar eclipses. He ix 
now acting as President of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, filling that office during the illness of 
Professor Spencer F. Bairnp. He may be cailed 
a Boston man by birth, having been born in Rox- 
bury (now Boston), August 22, 1834, and he was 
educated at the Boston Latin School. He be- 
came deeply interested in astronomy and civil en- 
gineering, from which latter he drifted into archi- 
tecture. The years 1864 and 1865 he spent in 
Europe. Returning home, he taught astronomy 
at Harvard, Annapolis (the Naval Academy), and 
Pittsburgh. Owing to the prevailing smoke of 
Pittsburgh he was in a degree obliged to limit 
his astronomical studies in that town to the sun, 
Which alone of the heavenly bodies is powerful 
enough to penetrate with its rays the blackness. 
These studies have become famous. He has lec- 
tured before the Royal Institution of London, and 
in 1882 he was invited to address the British As- 
sociation at its Southampton meeting. 

Professor F. W. Putnam, the permanent Secre- 
tary of the Association, has held that office since 
1875. It may thus be seen how large a share 
of the Association work has fallen to his diree- 
tion. When first chosen to the office the mem- 
bers numbered scarcely 500, against the present 
2") strong, Professor Putnam is now serving 
his fourth term. Like Professor Morss, he is a 
citizen of Salem; in Salem also he was born— 
April 16, 1839. His mind turned to science very 
early, and the scientific spirit in Salem gave a 
strong impulse to this taste. He was made a 
member of the Essex Institute when only sixteen 
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years old, and a year later was made its curator 


of ornithology and its cabinet keeper. His ad- 
vances thenceforth were rapid and noteworthy. 
Last May he became President of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, of which he had already 
been Vice-President, and since 1856 a member. 
He studied at the Lawrence; School of 







Harvard before the war, un 3 He was 
made Superintendent of the Bast India Museu 
at Salem in 1867, and later of the. 


body Academy of Sciences. In.1875 he became 
Curator of the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, 
and last January was elected to the Harvard 
chair of American Archeology and Ethnology, 
which had been established under the trust of 
Gxorce Pxapopy. Archwology has for years 
been his special study, and in Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Ohio he has conducted important ex- 
plorations. He is a member or a correspondent 
of twenty-seven learned societies in this country, 
and of five in Europe. His published scientific 
papers number 239. 





BUYING BAIT AND CATCHING 
CAPELIN. 


Ir must seem to a person of moderate intelli- 
gence that restrictions of an international char- 
acter in regard to fishing are as the relics of that 
barbarous age when a mariner shipwrecked on 
a foreign coast was considered as a prisoner, and 
only to be released on the payment of a ransom. 
The subject of fishing on a foreign coast has 
been in all times a source of trouble, and there 
is probably no civilized country in the world pos- 
sessing a sea-coast where fishermen exercise their 
calling that disputes are not constant. If it be 
conceded that a country’s limits extend ghree 
niles out to sea beyond the coast, then no for- 
eign fisherman can ply his calling within that 
limit. It would be impossible, however, for any 
government, unless supplied with a great num- 
ber of fast vessels, to guard any very extended 
line of coast so as to prevent foreigners from 
fishing. The Provincial government has no such 
flotilla, but in order to prevent American fisher- 
men from exercising their calling, it will not al- 
low bait to be caught by us within the coast 
limits, and has issued stringent orders preclud- 
ing their own people from selling bait to our 
fishérmen. As cod, haliut, and other fish at 
certain times can only be taken with hooks bait- 
ed with the capelin, it becomes a necessity for 
our fishermen to supply themselves with this bait, 
or to give up the business. 

There are other restrictions as to landing in 
Provincia! ports which are exceedingly onerous to 
our fishermen. A fisherman who may have sail- 
ed from New England with a supply of home- 
caught bait may have had it spoil or may have 
used it up. He must have more bait, or incur a 
heavy loss. He is willing to pay a round price 
for bait, quite indifferent as to where it has been 
caught. He would, had he dared, have caught 
capelin for himself inshore within the Provincial 
limits, but then there might have come seizure 
and legal complications. The Newfoundland 
fisherman, however, is not always willing to play 
the dog in the manger. There are many of them 
who pick up a good living by catching and sell- 
ing bait to American fishermen. The Gloucester 
smack comes up before the wind close to some 
small craft of Provincial build, and the Yankee 
captain at once asks some leading questions as 
to the watch along shore, and then inquires at 
once “if there is any bait to sell.” “ You can 
buy what bait you want,” is the reply of the 
Newfoundlander, “ but don’t you haul for none.” 
The Gloucester skipper is quick to comprehend. 
No guardian of the Provincial fisheries is in 
sight, and at once a bargain is struck. So many 
thousand capelin are wanted, and just so much 
money will be paid for them. 

Sometimes the Newfoundlander will be inclined 
to take advantage of the situation, and ask more 
than the bait is worth, but generally the result is 
a satisfactory one. In a trice a dory is put in 
the water, the capelin are dumped into her, a half- 
dozen loads may be carried, and the Newfound- 
land skipper rejoices in the receipt of a good 
round sum of American dollars. Transactions 
of this kind are constant. As likely as not the 
Yankee skipper has made an arrangement to meet 
that identical Newfoundlander in a month from 
now off a certain part of the coast, and another 
transfer of bait and American dollars will take 
place. Looking at the matter in a strictly busi- 
hess sense, these fishery enactments are more 
detrimental to the British than to the American 
fisheries. How to get the better of them is no 
difficult task for our skippers, for among the 
crews of the Gloucester or other American boats 
there always is a certain proportion of Provincial 
fishermen. It never is right to defy any estab- 
lished laws; but just as excessive duties make 
smuggling, so do these rigorous fishery enact- 
ments engender the methods of breaking them. 
It is not the evasion of the laws which is so 
much to be deprecated as that they breed bad 
blood, and tend to lower the moral standard of 
the fishermen of both sections. 

The question of bait is obviously one of great 
importance. The best fishing implements can 
be supplied, but if bait is wanting, fishing is im- 
possible. As the United States Fish Commis- 
sion has expressed it, “On its abundance or 
scarcity depends largely the success or failure of 
the season’s work.” Though cod is generally 
supposed to be omnivorous, still experience shows 
that they are sometimes dainty in their choice of 
food. If they have been glutted with squid, they 
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- lin, which is to be sold to the American bankers. 


At times these small fish swim along the coast 
of North America. They can be dipped out with 
a bucket. The figure to the extreme left is using 
one of the oldest forms of net. It is a net weight- 
ed with leaden balls, one end of which is held 
between the teeth, while with the hands the fish- 
erman throws it. The artis to make the net fall 
perfectly flat on the water, when the leaden balls 
close the net as it sinks. If the fisherman is not 
up to the business, and does not let go with his 
mouth at the right time, he may pull out a tooth. 
There are gangs inshore working good - sized 
seines. It is “make hay while the sun shines.” 
Evidently there is more than one Yankee fisher- 
man awaiting bait. Sometimes the crew of the 
Yankee skipper will undertake the job of getting 
their own supply of capelin, quite indifferent to 
the risk they run. While capelin swarm on the 
bays, gulfs, and streams which wash the Provin- 
cial coaste and the islands, they will be caught, 
aud when secured, what the natives have no use 
for themselves will be transferred to our skippers 
for a money consideration, and will be found 
finally on the sharp barb of a Yankee hook. 


MILITIA MARCHES. 


Tux Twenty-second Regiment of New York 
prefaced its week’s tour of duty at the State 
camp this year by a novel undertaking—that of 
marching all the way thither from the northern 
limits of the city. If the experiment was not all 
that could liave been desired in point of comfort, 
it realized to a perhaps unexpected degree the 
ambition to know what practical route marching 
and bivouacking are like. The opening stage of 
the journey, from Van CortLanpt’s farm to Tar- 
rytown, was accomplished on the afternoon of 
Thursday, July 28, under intense heat, but on 
shady roads, in high good spirits, amidst the 
plaudits of on-looking youths and: maidens, and 
with no falling out from the column. But Fri- 
day.added to the heat a severe afternoon storm 
of rain that drenched the command, and turned 
the roads to mire. It was a tired and mud-spat- 
tered body that plodded through to Peekskill 
that night, and the taste of campaigning had 
been more realistic than had seemed likely in a 
journey over beaten roads and through thrifty 
settlements, whose people turned out to cheer 
and set off fireworks at the spectacle. The pre- 





‘vautions taken by Colonel Camp and his field, 


staff, and company officers caused the march to 
be made in safety, and the arrangements for 
halts, the principal one of which gave an oppor- 
tunity for a bath before dinner, diminished its 
rigors. 

Reviewing the experiment, the object sought, 
that of accustoming citizen soldiers to use their 
legs over a considerable stretch of country, and 
to rough it a little in bivouacs, is seen to be most 
admirable. But: for this much-needed practice 
early June or late September is a better time. 
Coupling a long march with the tour at the Peeks- 
kill camp has the advantage of making one job 
of it, but this does not offset the drawbacks froin 
excessive heat which must be expected in July. 
Constant and careful skirmishing, the work of 
advance and rear guards, the simulated protec- 
tion of wagons against attack, the posting of 
sentinels at night in an unfamiliar region, and 
the duties of patrols and outposts, cannot be as 
fruitfully practised, when the main enemy to 
fight is the mercury, and when considerations 
of health under the broiling sun dominate all 
others. 

The best form of practice marches for the 
National Guard would perhaps be furnished in 
autumn manceuvres. An October “ marching 
out” would finely supplement the July camp of 
instruction, and no place in the country is so 
well suited for this as the region including the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. Their numer- 
ous troops, with the garrisons from the harbor 
forts, the engineers from Willet’s Point, the ma- 
rines and blue-jackets’ from the Navy-yard, and 
the nearest regiments from Connecticut and 
New Jersey, would provide an available and 
quickly concentrated force of many thousand 
men. Route marching, camping, skirmishing, at- 
tack and defence in line, movements on trans- 
ports in the harbor, landing under fire on Long 
Island or above Harlem, and many other details 
of practical campaigning, could be condensed 
into a busy two or three days full of practical 
value. A general emulation of the enterprise 
and soldierly spirit that carried the Twenty-sec- 
ond on foot to Peekskill would make a great 
success of such manceuvres. 


or? 


MISER FAREBROTHER.* 


By B. L. FARJEON, 





Avutuor or “ Brapr-o'-Grass,” “Josuva Marve,” 
*Go_pen Geain,” “ Gri,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 
CURL-PAPER CONFIDENCES. 


WHEN two young women are closeted in their 
bedchamber after a pleasant day, and preparing 
for repose, then is the time for the interchange 
of sacred confidences. The events of the last 
few hours are touched upon with signiticant em- 
phasis, the gentlemen are discussed and judged, 
and their personal peculiarities and excellences 





may tire of it, and want herring, or menhaden, or 
decline all of these, and only care for the capelin 
(Mallotus villosus). The usual bait for cod is 
clams, herring, sometimes frozen squid, fresh or 
salted menhaden, and the capelin. In one of Mr. 
Harwarp’s sketches may be seen Newfound- 
land fishermen hard at work securing the cape- 


ted upon with approval or otherwise. 
However quiet, demure, and comparatively unob- 
servant the young ladies may have been, depend 
upon it not the smallest detail of the gentle- 
men’s dress and manners has escaped their pene- 
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trating eyes. Especially is this the case upon 
the occasion of the introduction of a new male 
acquaintance. Everything appertaining to him 
is recalled, from the parting of his*hair to the 
tying of his shoestrings. It would much aston- 
ish him to hear the pretty girls (all girls are 
pretty in their spring-time), who seemed to scarce- 
ly have courage to glance at him, speak of the 
color of his eyes, of the cut of his clothes, of the 
quality of his mustache, of the size of his hands 
and feet, and the shape of his finger-nails. No 
learned judge in his summing up was ever so 
precise and correct, and the beauty or the despair 
of it is that these gossiping damsels are not only 
judges but juries, from w verdict there is 
absolutely no appeal, Of course such sacred 
confidences are all the more interesting when 
the subjects for dissection are young unmarried 
men. 

Many such conversations had Phebe and 


Fanny held, and now, according to their wont, — 


they proceeded to discuss the incidents of the 
evening, as they made their preparations for 
bed 


“] have often thought it a pity,” said Phoebe, 
“that Mr. Kiss is not married.” ~ 

“It isa pity,” assented Fanny; “he is so good- 
natured and jolly that he deserves a good wife.” 

‘“‘ And so clever,” remarked Phebe. 

“And so good-looking. Phobe,depend upon 
it, he has been crossed in love.” 

Phebe sighed, and Fanny echoed the sigh. To 
these young hearts the very idea of being crossed 
in love was terribly sad. 

“I do hope Mr. Linton’s play will be a success,” 
said Fanny, after a little pause. ‘“Isn’t it won- 
derful how a person can think of it all” 

“Tt is certain to be a success,” said Phebe, 
taking the last hair-pin out of her beautiful hair, 
which fell in waves over her shoulders. 

Fanny gazed at her admiringly, and a charm- 
ing picture indeed did the young girl present at 
that moment. 

“Tf I envy you anything, Phoebe,” said Fanny, 
“it is your hair. No one would think you had 
haif as much.” 

“That’s because it’s so fine,” said Pheebe, with 
a pleased smile. 

“Tt’s as fine as the finest silk,” said Fanny, 
lifting bunches of it, and giving her cousin a 
quick affectionate kiss. ‘“ But you mustn’t think 
I really envy you, Pheebe.” 

“Tdon’t. I would change with you if I could.” 

“No, you wouldn’t; no, you wouldun’t,” cried 
Fanny, with a merry laugh, “any more than I 
would with you.” 

“T am sure your hair is lovely, Fanny.” 


“Tt is altogether too coarse,” said Fanny, with | 


pretended pettishness. ‘ But, there !—whoever 
gets me will have to make the best of it.” 

“ Whoever gets you, Fanny, will have the dear- 
est little wife in the world, and if he doesn’t love 
every hair in your head he will be the most un- 
grateful of men—and I shall tell him so.” 

“T wonder who he will be,” said Fanny, “and 
whether he knows that I’ve been growing up for 
him ?” 

It was quite a natural remark for a light-heart- 
ed, innocent girl tomake. Why, therefore, should 
it cause both the cousins to fall straightway into 
the mood ruminative—a mood which entails si- 
lence while it lasts. 

‘One thing I am determined upon,” said Fanny, 
waking up, as it were; “I won’t have him unless 
he can waltz.” 

“If he can’t,” said Phoebe, with an arch smile, 
“you can teach him.” 

“Well, yes; that would be nice.” And Fanny, 
brush in hand, commenced to hum a favorite 
waltz, and took a few turns to it, saying, when 
she was again before the glass, ‘‘ What were we 
speaking of, Phoebe, before my young man popped 
in?” 

“« About the play.” 

“ We are all going on the first night—think of 
that! And ina private box—think of that / The 
observed of all observers, as Mr. Kiss would say. 
I shall feel so excited—almost as if I. were the 
author—though such a thing is impossible.” 

“Why impossible, Fanny? You wrote a story 
when you were nine years old.” 

“Yes, and it commenced, ‘ They were born in 
India without any father or mother.’ Was there 
anything ever so absurd ?” 

“The success of Mr. Linton’s play will mean 
a great deal tohim. He is not rich, I am afraid.” 

“Tf he isn’t, he ought to be,” said Fanny, brush- 
ing with great care the tresses she pretended to 


despise, “ wearing his brains out in the way he . 


does. He did look anxious, didn’t he, while Mr. 
Kiss was reading it? And how beautifully he 
read! 1 felt like kissing him when he was going 
through the love scenes. They do kiss a good 
deal on the stage, don’t they ?” 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, speaking with difficulty, 
her mouth being full of hair-pins; ‘but then 
they don’t mean it.” 

Fanny made a face. “I shouldn’t care for it 
that way,” she said, and then she laughed, as 
though she had said something funny. 

“Do you think Bob meant it,” asked Phoebe, 
‘when he said he was going to be an actor ?” 

“ Bob’s a riddle,” replied Fanny; “I give him 
up.” 

“He might do worse. 
profession.” 

“Tt isn’t a profession. Didn’t Mr. Kiss tell us 
that an actor was a rogue and vagabond by Act 
of Parliament ?” ; 

“That was only a joke. 
man.” 

“Of course he is. The Prince of Wales once 
shook hands with him, and he wouldn’t shake 
hands with any one but a gentleman. Do you 
wish you were a man, Phoebe ?” 

“ No.” 

“TJ do!” said Fanny, with a decided nod of 
her head, the hair of which was by this time elab- 
orately done up in curl-papers, Phoebe had also 


It’s quite a fashionable 


Mr. Kiss is a gentle- 
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completed her preparations for bed. “ And now, 
Pheebe, let us have a chat.” She made this 
proposition with a feminine oblivic of 
having spoken a single word since she had locked 
the bedroom door. 

“What about, Fanny ?” 

“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, and see 
what God will send you,” said Fanny. 

“‘ Nonsense, Fanny.” 

“Very well—nonsense. Then we won't have 
a chat. Only’—and Fanny pursed up hier lips 
and shook her paper-covered little head wisely. 

“Only what ?” 

‘That you'll be sorry for it—that’s all.” 

““What a tease you are! There!” Phebe 
opened her mouth and shut her eyes. 

“Don’t move—don’t stir!” cried Fanny, and 
she took from her dress an envelop, the edge 
of which she placed between Phoebe’s teeth. 
“ What is this »”’ 

“A piece of paper. 
late cream.” 

“You would,eh? Well, here’s your chocolate 
cream—here’s a packet of them—and if I don’t 
tell him when he comes home, my name isn’t 
Fanny Lethbridge.” 

This remark caused Phoebe to open her eyes 
very quickly, and the color on her face to come 
and go. Fanny’s right hand was behind her 
back. 

“Tell whom, Fanny ?” 

“*Tell whom, Fanny?” mimicked Fanny. 
“Now is there more than one Frederick Corn- 
wall, Esq., in the world ?”” 

“There may be—in the London Directory.” 

** But they don’t all write letters from Switzer- 
land to Camden Town, do they ?” 

“Have you received another letter from Mr. 
Cornwall, Fanny ¥” 

“Yes, I have; and here it is. 
morning.” 

“ And you kept it to yourself all this time!” 

“How could I show it to you before? You 
had hardly been in the house two minutes when 
papa came home with Mr. Kiss and Mr. Linton. 
Then there was Bob hanging about, and you 
know how he scowls when I speak lovingly of 
Fred—I beg his pardon, Mr. Frederick Cornwall. 
Then there was helping mother with the tea. 
Then there was the reading of the play. Then 
there were the songs. With all that excitement, 
the letter went clean out of my head—except 
that I thought you would like it all the better if 
we read it together quietly here, where nobody 
can disturb-us.” 

“You area dear, good girl!” 

“Of course I am, and you’re another.” Where- 
upon the cousins, with their arms. round each 
other’s necks, fondly embraced. They were sit- 
ting now on the bed very cozily, side by side. 
“Phoebe, I have something very horrifying to 
tell you.” 

“He hasn’t met with an accident—he isn’t 
ill?” exclaimed Phoebe, turning pale. 

“Not a bit of it. He is as well as five feet 
eleven, aged six-and-twenty, should be. No, it 
isn’t that; but it is about him, though.” 

“Tell me, Fanny.” 

“For a long time I have had my suspicions, 
but I wouldn’t venture to breathe them to you. 
I watched mamma; I watched papa. When we 
were talking of him—it was always I who brought 
up his name—I set traps for them, and they fell 
into them unsuspiciously. And then there was 
what mamma said, in a pretended off-hand way, 
this morning, when she gave me the letter from 
Fred. It amounts to this, Phoebe’—she dropped 
her voice, and said in a whisper—‘ they think 
he comes after me /” 

“Why shouldn’t he, dear ?” 

“ Why should he, dear ?” 

Phoebe stroked her cousin’s face fondly, and 
rested her head on Fanny’s shoulder. 

“T hope,” said Fanny, “that they won’t be 
disappointed when they find out that he doesn’t 
mean me, after all. But I don’t think they will 
be when they know it is you, darling.” 

“Oh, Fanny! And he has never said one 
word to me!” 

“What of that, sly puss? I can speak with 
my eyes quite as well as I can with my tongue; 
and Fred Cornwall is a t deal cleverer than 
Iam. I don’t positively hate him, you know.” 

“It would be very wrong of you to do so.” 

“ And I don’t positively love him. I like him, 
just a little, in a so-soish way. How it might 
have been if I didn’t happen to have the dearest, 
sweetest, prettiest cousin that a foolish girl could 
ever boast of, isn’t for me to say.” (More hugs 
and embraces here.) “I might have fallen a 





I'd sooner have a choco- 


It came this 


victim to his lordship’s charms; I don’t say I. 


should, but I might.” 

“But, Fanny,” said Pheebe, in a low tone, her 
lips slightly trembling, “it is foolish, it is wrong, 
to speak like this.” 

“Now, Phebe!” said Fanny, holding up a 
warning forefinger. 

“Well, I won’t say a word.” 

“ That’sa good, sensible, sweet-hearted cousin.” 

“You are not sorry, Fanny ’” 

“That he is not made for me? Well, it gives 
me a pang here to say no”—she placed her hand 
on her heart, and emitted a comically pathetic 
sigh—“ because, you know, he is the very love- 
liest. waltzer that ever put his arm round a girl’s 
waist. You said so yourself. Now confess, 
Phebe, if Fred did—eh?—you wouldn’t run 
away, would you?” Pheebe’s silence was the 
most eloquent answer she could give to her cou- 
sin’s question, which, enigmatical as it may 
sound in the ears of unsentimental persons, was 
as clear and as sweet to the young girls as the 
sound of wedding bells. “If he doesn’t,” added 
Fanny, energetically, “I shall call him out !” 

“ Would Aunt and Uncle Leth be very angry ?” 
murmured Pheebe. 

“Why, Phoebe,” replied Fanny, reproachfully, 
“they love you as much as they love me. I 
should feel dreadful if I wasn’t sure of that. We 


are more than cousins, dear; we are sisters. Just 
put your ear to my heart: don’t you hear it beat, 
‘Phoebe, Phoebe’? It is a good job for Fred 
Cornwall that I am not a man. He shouldn’t 


have you, if I were: no—not if he were fifty’ 


Fred Cornwalls. I would run away with you, 
just as Young Lochinvar did with—I forget her 
name, but it doesn’t matter; I'd do it. Isn’t it 
strange that elderly people can’t see half as well 
as young ’—they don’t look at what is under 
their noses; they are always looking over their 
spectacles.” 

“Aunt and Uncle Leth don’t wear them,” 
said Phoebe, smiling. 

“T am speaking—metaphorically. That’s not 
my word ; it’s Fred’s—rather a favorite with him, 
you know. Of course, if they asked me plainly, 
I should tell them ; but it wouldn’t do for me to 
start it—would it ?—till things are properly set- 
tled. They will be overjoyed, Phebe; and so 
shall I be; for, don’t you see, my dear, when you 
are disposed of, there will be a chance for me, 
and if a young gentleman comes to the house 
there will be no mistake the next time, because I 
shall be the only disposable young lady in view. 
To that young gentleman, whoever he is, wher- 
ever he may be, I extend an invitation—I say, 
with a courtesy, ‘Come!’ Oh! but I must tell 
you, Phoebe, it was su funny. You remember 
the last time Fred Cornwall liad tea with us here 
—before he went on his holiday trip »” 

“ Yes.” 

“ J invited him, and perhaps you may remem- 
ber that I wrote to you and told you to be sure 
and come and spend two or three days with us. 
I didn’t mention Fred’s name in mv letter to you, 
for you would have kept away.” It was delight- 
ful to hear Fanny’s laugh at this innocent badi- 
nage. “ Well, you came—and Fred came—and I 
sent Bob off to the theatre, with an order. Now 
what does mamma pride herself especially upon 
in the way of jams?” 

“ Her gooseberry jam.” 


“ Yes, and it really is very fine; I never tasted © 


any half as good. Well, all the while we were 
at tea I saw it was you Fred was feeding on.” 

“Fanny, Fanny! You are incorrigible !” 

“AmI? Nevertheless, Iam right. When he 
wasn’t looking at you, he was thinking of you; 
when he wasn’t thinking of you, he was looking 
at you. I am quite an expérienced person in 
love matters. ‘Mr. Cornwall,’ said mamma, ‘ this 
is home-made gooseberry jam—my own making. 
What do you think of it” ‘It is a dream,’ re- 
plied Fred. He was gazing at you when he pass- 
ed that very remarkable opinion upon mamma’s 
gooseberry jam. Afterward I heard mamma sav 
to papa, ‘ Did you hear what Mr. Cornwall said of 
my gooseberry jam? He said it was a dream. 
Depend upon it, he means something by it.” And 
I happening to pop into the room just then, 
mamma looked at papa significantly; and papa 
looked at. mamma significantly; and then both 
of them kissed me. I couldn't help laughing 
to myself and thinking, ‘ Mamma will have to try 
her gooseberry jam on some other young man.’ 
And now, Phoebe, we will read Fred’s letter.” 

* How is it, Fanny, that Mr. Cornwall has writ- 
ten you so many letters.” asked Phebe. 

“ Jealous 2?” inquired Fanny. 

“No; I have no right to be; Mr. Cornwall is 
really nothing to me.” 

“You should have ended that sentence with 
‘yet.’ ‘Mr. Cornwall is really nothing to me— 
vet!’ Quite right for you to call him Jf. Corn- 
wall; I shall call him Fred, to his face. He will 
like it—so shall I.” 

“ How you rattle on, Fanny!” 

“ Yes,” said Fanny, composedly; “ papa used 
to call me a regular little chatterbox.” 

“You have not answered my question, Fanny.” 

“Oh, about the letters. How is it Fred has 
written me so many? I have received one, two, 
three, and this is the fourth. A famous corre- 
spondence, isn’t it? The fact is,” said Fanny, 


- unblushingly, “I asked him to write to me, and 


he, being such a polite young fellow, couldn’t 
very well refuse. . I did it quite openly ; mamma 
was present. ‘You might write me a nice chatty 
letter or two, Mr. Cornwall,’ said I, ‘ while you are 
away.’ ‘I shall be very happy,’ said he, looking 
at mamma, ‘if I may be allowed.’ ‘J have no 
objection,’ said mamma. His asking mamma was 
almost like a declaration, wasn’t it? Many a 
man has been had up for breach of promise for 
less than that. And to think of a lawyer so 
committing himself! But I don’t believe they 
are a bit cleverer than other people; they only 
pretend to be. ‘But I shall stipulate,’ said Fred, 
‘that you answer my letters.’ ‘Of course I will,’ 
said I, without asking mamma; and I have. In 
the last one I wrote to him I said that you sent 
him your dearest love.” 

“T hope you did not say that, Fanny.” 

“If I didn’t, I meant it, so that it amounts to 
the same thing. Don’t be ungrateful, Phebe. I 
inveigled him into writing to me for your sake, 
not for mine, though I do wear his letters next 
to my heart. He is supposed to be addressing 
me in his correspondence, but he is really writing 
to you, and he knows that you read every word. 
Is there one of his letters without a lot about 
you in it?” 

“He is always thoughtful.” 

“ A model young man; when he comes home 
we'll put him in a glass case. And now we must 
really get to sleep, or we shall have mamma cry- 
ing outside in the passage, ‘ Girls, girls, put out 
the light!’ Don’t you feel tired, Phoebe ?” 

“ But the letter, Fanny !” 

“Oh, the letter! Well, if I wasn’t almost for- 
getting it! I suppose it muxt be read. See, it 
is addressed from the Grimsel Hospice. That’s 
where the monks are. What a splendid monk 
Fred would make! He really ought to become 
one. What do you think, Phebe?” 

Then Fanny kissed her cousin half a dozen 
times, and proceeded to read. Fred Cornwall’s 
letter. : 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A BIT OF EDELWEIBS. 


“My dear Miss Lethbridge—” 

(‘‘ That’s altogether too formal, isn’t it ?” s:id 
Fanny, looking up from the letter. “ Why doesn't 
the stupid fellow commence with, ‘My own dear- 
est Fanny’? It would be very much nicer, 
wouldn't it ?”) 

“My dear Miss Lethbridge,—Since my last we 
have had glorious weather, and 1 have been to no 
end of places, enjoying myself thoroughly. The 
only drawback is that I am without a companion, 
and that I sometimes feel rather lonely—” 

(“If there ever wus a young fellow,” said 
Fanny, “cut out for a family man, it is Fred.”’) 

** And that I sometimes feel rather lonely. But 
we cannot have everything we wish for in this 
world, and I.shall soon be home. One satisfac- 
tion is that I am making myself well acquainted 
with the route I have taken—as delightful a 
track as can be imagined—and that it will be a 
great pleasure by-and-by to guide some one 
who has never been to the beauty-land of Switz- 
erland over the ground I have traversed—” 

(“I wonder,” said Fanny, “if he has anybody 
in his eve, and whether he is thinking of a honey- 
invon !”’) 

“Over the ground I have traversed. I. re- 
ceived your pleasant, chatty letter, telling me all 
the news, and I cannot thank you enough for it. 
You are a model of a correspondent. So you all 
went to hear Faust at Covent Garden; I can im- 
agine how you enjoyed yourselves, loving music 
as you do. When I was in Milan I went to La 
Scala, about which everybody who hasn’t seen it 
raves. Itisn’ta patch on Covent Garden. You 
say it would have done my heart good if I had 
seen how beautiful Miss Farebrother looked—” 

(“I gave him,” said Fanny, “ a most elaborate 
description of our dresses.”) 

“To see how beautiful Miss Farebrother look- 
ed. You need scarcely have told me that; she 
always looks beautiful—and so do you—” 

(“J come in,” said Fanny, tossing her head, 
“as a kind of makeweight. Out of comnion po- 
liteness he could not have said less.”) 

““And so do you. On my way to the Grimsel 
this afternoon I stopped at Handek to see the 
Falls. I am not sure that I do not admire them 
more than any I have yet passed. They are tru- 
ly grand ; and I wish I could have gathered some 
of. the wonderful ferns low down the ravine to 
have inclosed. in this letter. Before I reached 
the Falls I stopped at a hut, and there was a girl 
shelling peas. Quite a young girl, not more than 
seventeen, I should say; but there was something 
about her that reminded me of Miss Farebrother. 
Nothing like so pretty and sweet; but her hair 
was the same color, and she was about the same 
height. She got me some milk, and I stopped a 
few minutes to rest, and helped her to pick her 
peas—” 

(“It has been my opinion,” said Fanny, “ever 
sinee I had the pleasure of Fred’s acquaint- 
ance, that he was little better than a flirt. He 
ought to be ashamed of himself. The least 
he could do was to keep these things to him- 
self.”’) 

“Helped her to pick her peas. We had an 
agreeable chat, although she spoke a patois of 
which I did not understand a single word. It 
was very comical—” 

(“ Very,” said Fanny, with a fine touch of sar- 
casm. 

“Comical... Then I went on my way rejoicing, 
and it was quite dark when I reached the Grin- 
sel. The monks are very hospitable; they gave 
me a good dinner and a good bottle of wine, for 
which they charge nothing ; only one is expected 
to put something in the box for the poor before 
he leaves the hospice. I am up here in the moun- 
tains, nearly seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea; outside there is a melancholy, sombre 
sheet of water called the Todten-See, or the Dead 
Lake. It is said to contain no living thing, only 
ghosts. Before I go to bed I shall go and see 
them. I am sorry to hear that the firm in which 
Bob was employed has failed, and that he is out 
of a situation. Hope he will soon get another, 
and that his career will shed lustre and renown 
on the name of Lethbridge. And I am truly sor- 
ry to hear that Miss Farebrother has sprained 
her wrist—” 

(Ob, Fanny!” cried Phoebe, “I didn’t.” “1 
told him you did,” said Fanny, calmly. “ When 
a man is away, things must not be allowed to 
languish. The interest must be kept up some- 
how.”’) 

“Sprained her wrist. She must take the great- 

est care of it. Of course you do not allow her to 
touch the piano. You ask me how she would 
look with her hair cut short—” 
_ (“ Well!” gasped Phebe. “It is really too 
bad of you. Nothing could induce me to have 
my hair cut off. I have never mentioned such a 
thing.” “J mentioned it,” said Fanny, with a 
little laugh. “Trust me for managing these 
affairs. He will be overjoved when he comes 
home and finds vour hair just as beautiful as 
when he left. He will say semething about it, 
to which you will reply—exposing me, of course 
—and then he will pay you no end of compli- 
ments.”’) 

“With her hair cut short. Are you serious ? 
I know what a quiz you are, and I suspect you 
are amusing yourself at my expense. I can hard- 
ly believe that Miss\Farebrother has any such 
intention. 1 never saw such beautiful hair as 
hers—” f 

(‘Thank you, sir,” said Fanny.) 

“Such beautiful hair as hers, and she will be 
doing very wrong if she allows herself to be per- 
suaded to adopt what I consider an odious fash- 
ion. You know my opinion aboyt mannish wo- 
men ; I would banish them to some distant island 
if I had my way, where, as there would be no 
men among them, there might be a chance of 
their recovering their right senses, When I was 
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PROF. F. W. PUTNAM, PERMANENT SECRETARY 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—{See Pace 582.) 


in Milan I bought three lace handkerchiefs: one for 
Miss Farebrother, one for yourself, and one for your 
kind mother. I have something also for Uncle Leth 
and Bob. Please give them all my very kindest 
regards, and tell Aunt Leth I am longing to have 
tea with her, and to taste her wonderful gooseberry 
jam again.” 

(Fanny had to stop here to laugh, and then she 
said: “ Look, Phebe, here are a lot of dots. His 
recollection of the gooseberry jam overcame him, and 
he went out to the Dead Lake to see the ghosts.”’) 

“JT threw down my pen, and went out for a stroll. 
It is a beautiful night. The Dead Lake does not sus- 
tain its reputation when the stars are shining on it. 
I tried to conjure up the ghosts, but they would not 
come. Instead of ghosts, all sorts of pleasant mem- 
ories took shape, for the chief of which I have to 
thank your happy home. I thought of you all, and of the many 
acts of hospitality for which I am indebted to you. There is in 
such scenes as this a spirit of peace inexpressibly soothing, form- 
ing a reminiscence to be long remembered. The reflection of the 
stars in the still waters rendered it impossible to credit their evil 
reputation. The lake was a fairy lake, and as such J shall always 
think of it. Upon entering the hospice I heard the monks pray- 
ing in low voices. Now I must to hed. Convey my kindest remem- 
brances to Miss Farebrother, and receive the same yourself, from 

“ Yours very sincerely, 
Freperick CoRNWALL.” 

“That is something like a letter,” said Fanny 


a poet. Don’t vou think so?” 
“ He writes beautifully,” replied Phoebe. 


“Fred is quite 
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PROF. 8. P. LANGLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SUIENCE.—(Seg Pace 582.) 


“Lace handkerchiefs,” said Fanny, “I wonder whose will be 
the prettiest? Mine, I should say.” 

“You deserve the best.” 

“ There can be no doubt of that ; but then men are so ungrateful. 
I must confess I can’t quite get over that girl at Handek. The 
idea of his helping her to shell peas!” j 

“Tt was very kind of him.” 

“It was nothing of the sort; it was a downright shameless 
piece of flirtation, and I shall take him to task for it. I shouldn’t 
so much have minded it if 7 had been the girl; would you? Oh, 
how foolish of me !—there is a postscript to the letter. Just think 
of a young woman forgetting a‘ P.S.’ !” 

‘As if you did not know it was there!” said Phoebe, with a 
tender smile. “ What does it say ?” 

“Well, I never! Just listen. ‘P.S.—My own dearest girl—’ ” 
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PROF. EDWARD 8S. MORSE, EX-PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—[Srx Pace 582.} 


“Eh?” cried Phoebe. 

‘No; it is a mistake of mine. He has left that out. 
‘P.S.—I have kept this letter by me four days, and it 
is time I posted it, or I shall be home before vou re- 
ceive it. I expect to reach London on Friday morn- 
ing.” What do you think of that, Phoebe? How 
many to the minute is your heart going? Friday 
morning. The day after to-morrow, I sha’n’t be 
able to sleep a wink. But there is something more, 
Phoebe ; that is not the end of the postscript. It goes 
on: ‘Enclosed are two small packets, one with your 
name outside, one with Miss Farebrother’s. I dare 
say you have not seen the flower they contain. It is 
the edelweiss, a flower which, always worn, brings luck 
and good fortune. If you will give me the opportuni- 
ty, when I come home, I shall regard it as a great 

favor if you will allow me to put a piece of edelweiss 
in lockets for you both. With constant regards, Fred C.’ Here 


is your packet, Phebe.” 


Phoebe opened the paper, and gazed at the white flower, around 
which the traveller had arranged a few forget-me-nots. 

“He calls it,” said Fanny, “a flower of luck and good fortune. 
Z know the mght name for it, if he doesn’t.” 

“What is its right name ?” asked Pheebe. 

“Tt is a love flower—nothing less. I sball-put. mine under my 
pillow, and shall dream of My Own. Not yours—mine; I am not’ 
a poacher, I will tell you what he is like in the morning. Good- 
night, dear Phoebe.” 

‘“‘Good-night, darling,” said Phebe. 

Both the girls put their flowers of love under their pillows, and 
had happy dreams. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 











“SHE GOT ME SOME MILK, AND WE HAD AN AGREEABLE CHAT.” 





AUGUST 13, 1887. 
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HOW THE PREACH CROP GETS 
TO NEW YORK. 

Or all the fruits that come to the New York 
market during the summer season, peaches are 
probably the most highly prized. They come 
from widely different sections, The first supply 
comes from North and South Carolina and Geor- 


gia. The number of these is very small, not | 


more than five or six hundred baskets a day be- 
ing shipped at the height of the season. The 
gross receipts from this section of the country 
would not amount to the aggregate scnt by some 
large New Jersey or Delaware grower. | This 
trait is generally out of the market before the 
Delaware and New Jersey peaches make their 
appearance. 

Delaware peaches come from the towns of 
Huntington, Delmar, Laurel, Clayton, and Smyr- 
na, in that State, New Jersey peach s come 


from Flemington, Lansdowne, Annandale, Clin- 
ton, Whitehouse, Lebanon, and Bull’s Island. | 


The Delaware peach has for many years been | 
the most popular, but the New Jersey variety is 
said to be rapidly gaining in favor on account of 


State is so near New York, thus making trans- 
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After an orchard has yielded three or four times 
it is destroyed, and a second lot of trees cannot 
be set out on the same land for three or four 
years, 

“ The interests connected with the fruit and 
vegetable business in New York are so large, and 
so many new features are being developed in the 
business, that there is an organization of mer- 
chants—really a committee of the New York 
Mercantile Exchange—that has for its object the 
furthering of these interests. Of this body Mr. 
A. E. Epw rns is the president, and Mr. Wittiam 
J PHin.ips, secretary. 





SALT-WATER DAY, 

Tue custom of observing Salt-water Day is so 
old that it is supposed to. be of Dutch origin; but 
long before the Dutch came to New Jersey—the 
State in which the day is celebrated—the Indians 
had a custom which might very well have fur- 
nished the model. It is a fact established in his- 
tory that the New Jersey Indians were in the pe- 
riodical habit of assembling in the neighborhood 


| of the salt-water for the purpose of feasting upon 


was one of the chief features of the Salt-water 


| 
| 
| . . 
the superiority of flavor, and the fact that the | oysters, and the gathering and eating of oysters 
P 
| 
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portation much more convenient, Peaches, for | 
instance, packed as late as five o'clock in the af- | 
ternoon in New Jersey reach: New York by twelve 
or one o'clock at night, and are on sale in the | 
markets early in the morning. 

Maryland was at one time noted for its peach 
crop, but the fruit is no longer grown for the 
market to any extent, and the lands are degen- 
erating. The peach crop, so far as the great 
markets are concerned, may be said to be work- 
ing northward. 

From along the Hudson River this year the 
markets will have the first crop they have had 
from that part of the country for a number of 
years, Owing to changes in the atmosphere or 
peculiarities of location, it is only once in four or 
five years that a crop is received from this see- 
tion. The farmers are planting a great many 
peach-trees, and are making strong efforts to de- 
velop the industry in that part of the State. This 
season, for the first tine in ten years, the western 
part of New York State will have a good peach 
crop. 

From nearly all places peaches are shipped in 
baskets; from some stations in Delaware they 
are sent in crates. A basket is supposed to con- 
tain half a bushel, though the size of the basket 
differs, those sent from Delaware being larger 
than the style used in New Jersey. A crate holds 
about a basket anda half. Individual shipments 
during a season will vary from five hundred to 
ten thousand baskets. There are some large 
growers who ship as many as from fifteen to 
forty thousand baskets. One of this latter class 
is ex-Congressman Pipcock, of Whitehouse, New 
Jersey, whose crop for this season is estimated 
at forty thousand baskets. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the peach crop 

may be formed when it is stated that last vear 
Delaware sent about 2,500,000 baskets; New 
Jersey, in the neighborhood of 2,000,000, On the 
Ist of June, this year, it was estimated that the 
crop from Delaware would be between 5,000,000 
and 7,000,000 baskets. The late “ humidity” of 
the atmosphere, however, which has been such a 
sore trial to human flesh, has blanched the velvet 
cheek of the peach, and the receipts this year are 
not now expected to be any greater than they 
were last season. But in New Jersey it will be 
different. There many new orchards are coming 
into bearing, and this will bring the crop up to 
the same quantity as last season, while there will 
be more of the finer variety of fruit. 

The regular peach grower engages pickers in 
the early part of the season, paving good ones 
from *1 to ¥1 50 a day. When the fruit is gath- 
ered it is packed in baskets, then taken to the 
depot in wagons, and put on board the cars. It 
is consigned to some commission house in the 
city with whom the grower has already been in 
correspondence, and they expect its arrival, Each 
basket ix marked, sometimes with the grower’s 
full name and sometimes with only his initial. 
The rate of freight to the city will vary from ten 
to fifteen cents per basket, according to the dis- 
tance from the city and railroad competition. The 
cartage across the river from New Jersey is four 
cents per basket. The peaches having been sold 
by the merchant at the ruling market price, he 
takes ten per cent. commission for his trouble, 
and returns the balance of the money to the 
grower, Settlements are made with the growers 
weekly, although the commission merchant may 
not get his returns for fifteen or thirty days, 

Up to the present time the growers have ex- 

acted from the commission merchant a certain 
deposit on each basket ax a guarantee of its safe 
return, The commission merchant, in turn, has 
exacted the deposit from his wholesale customers, 
and the wholesale customer has demanded it of 
the retail grocer. At the end of the season, when 
the “ basket account” was settled up, it was gen- 
erally found that between these various parties 
many baskets had been lost. All the same the 
grower had to be paid for them. This vear the 
retail grocers (many of whom ave thrifty and far- 
seeing Germans) passed a resolution to the effect 
that they would no longer pay any deposits on 
baskets. Lately the commission merchants noti- 
fied the growers that they would sell the peaches 
at a fixed price, basket and all, and that no de- 
posit would be paid and no baskets returned, 

The raising of peaches for the New York mar- 
ket is a growing interest, and is increasing, 
particularly in the State of New Jersey, The 
men who engage in it do not, as a rule, pay any 
attention to the raising of anything else except 
grain. Peach-trees begin to bear in about three 
years, and their chances of resisting tie destrue- 
tive influences of warm weather are as good as 
with the smaller fruits. So far as its producing 
qualities are concerned the wee is short-lived. 
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Day observed among the Monmouth County farm- 
ers in later vears. Before oysters became private 
property, and when there were natural beds of 
them along the Jersey shore, farmers living with- 
in twenty or thirty miles felt a keen oyster hunger 
about the first of every August, and on Salt-water 
Day, which occurs at this season, the beds were 
made to suffer. They suffered so much that the 
New Jersey Legislature finally passed a law re- 
straining people from taking oysters by any means 
except the unsupplemented feet and hands, so 
that for several years previous to the time when 
oysters ceased to be public property the farmers 
on Salt-water Day could obtain this delicate food 
only by “treading” it; that is, by working the 
oysters from the bottom, and skilfully bringing 
them to the surface with their toes. 

South Amboy used to be a favorite place of 
gathering on Salt-water Day, and so lately as five 
years ago as many as one hundred tent-top 
wagons brought in their loads of people from 
the back-lying farms to rssist in this celebration. 
At South Amboy the festivities are concluded in 
a single day, but at other places—and notably at 
Point Pleasant, or Sea Girt, as it is now called, a 
part of the village of Squan—three days are de- 
voted to them. Of course at these festivals at 
the edge of the sea there have come to be other 
jovs than the joy of eating oysters. Bathing, 
dancing, and miscellaneous feasting are to be 
reckoned among the delights of Salt-water Day. 
There are stores of cold fowl, sandwiches, home- 
made pies, cider, and pink Jemonade, and some of 
the wagon-tops keep the sun off from a keg ora 
demijohn of apple-jack. The bathing suits worn 
by the farmers and their wives and daughters are 
home-made, the same as the pies,and are com- 
mendable for their comfort and serviceability rath- 
er than their fit. 

But the observance of Salt-water Day is not 
what it used to be. Railroads have brought the 
sea and the oysters nearer to the farmers, and 

| the season for the celebration is largely gone. 
The colored people still observe the day with 
considerable fervor at Long Branch, but the fes- 
tival, speaking generally, is one which is rapidly 
going ont. 





PAINLESS REGULATION. 


It is no longer a qnestion of doubt—althongh the 
contrary was once believed—that medicines which 
produce violent effects are unsuited to other than 
desperate emergencies. In other words, that super- 
potent remedies are calculated to weaken and injure 
the system rather than reform its irregularities. 
Among medicines of debilitating effect are cathartics 
and cholagogues which copiously and abruptly evacu- 
ate the bowels. Becanse it does not do this, Hostetter's 
Stomach Bitters is preferable to the drenching class 
of purgatives. Painless in its effects, it is sufficiently 
active to remedy chronic constipation, It relieves by 
invigorating the intestines, and enables, not forces, 
them to perform the duty imposed upon them by. 
nature. Promoting the secretion of bile in normal 
| quantities by its healthfully stimulating effect npon 

the liver, it is eminently conducive to Sates, and 


contributes in no small degree to keep the bowels 
regular.—[{A dp.) 








medical authorities here and in Europe as a 


revent- 
ative and cure of Malaria, and ali Summer 


iseares. 


and all other beverages.—{Adp. } 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Wrxst.ow’s Soornine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. 


the best remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.—[{ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 













GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
Ay and istherefore far more economi- 
i cal, costing less than one cent a 
4 cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 











THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


Tux magnificence of the scenery in the Kicking 
Horse Pass, by which the Canadian Pacific Railway 
crosses the Rocky Mountains, begins as soon as the 
foot-hills are entered, but reaches its climax when, 
at Castle Mountain, we turn to the west and begin 
the final ascent of the main range. Here comes into 
view, off toward the north, the first of the great 

laciers. It is a broad, crescent-sha river of ice, 
ts further end concealed behind ty ellow cliffs. 
You seem to be almost on a Jevel with it, and at the 
distance of hardly half a dozen miles; but it is 1500 
feet above you, and almost inaccessible by renson of 
the ravines and rocks and forest which intervene. 
Down its back flows a meandering stream of blue 
water, which fell over the front in a fine water-fall, 
and came to us in a creek as white as milk, which 
poured into the Bow. 

The forest is not noteworthy until the top of the 
pass (altitude about 5000 feet) is reached, when the 
cye looks across miles of maguificent evergreen trees 
a the great depression through which the young 
Kicking Horse rushes headlong, from cataract to cat- 
aract, down to the westward. os real source is found 
in the meltings of a vast field of ice which we can see 
at the head of an alcove between the two gigantic 
peaks, the Cathedral and Mt. Stephen, which repre- 
sent the supreme heights of the continental divide at 
this point. ‘They are magnificent mountains, and 
surrounded by scores of monarchs like themselves— 
unspeakably precipitous, rugged, and grand. The 
varied stratifications are marked from afar by the 
snow which rests along the ledges barring the naked 
faces of the great ciiffs, whence wrop flashing cataracts 
from step to step till they plash mistily into some 
lovely pool at the foot; while larger streams flow 
from broad glaciers which you may see resting. with 
rodigious weight beneath the loftiest cliffs. At the 
ead of this pass you are cloge beneath the sheer preci- 
pices of Mt. Stephen crowned by glittering musses of 
solid ice, or almost ey solid snow. 

The exit from the jes is made throngh a nar- 
row cafion, where the Kickin 
a play-day for some miles in 
rushes turbulentiy through narrow portals of pictu- 
reaqne red rocks. Then, with the grandest surprise, 
you snddenly emerge upon the valley of the Columbia, 
and are face to face with the long, eplendid range of 
the Selkirks—the next barrier to be scaled. : 


Horse, which has had 








Ancostura Brirrers are endorsed by the highest | 


Keep it in your houses to flavor your drinking water, 


It soothes the child, soft- | 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is | 





THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25e., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—Ill’d Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


en 


B: 
HAGGARD’S NEW STORY. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of his 

further Adventures and Discoveries iu Company 

with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart, Commander John 

Good, K.N., and one Umslopogaas, By II. River 

Hagearp, Copionsly Illustrated. 16mo, Half Cloth, 

75 cents; Paper, cents. Avthorized Edition, 

H. RIDER HAGGARD’s WORKS: 


Authorized Library Edition. 6 volumes, 16mo, Half 
Cloth, 75 cents each. “ Allan Quatermain,” Ins. 
trated; “She,” Tilustrated; “King Solomon's 
Mines ;” “Jens ;” “ Dawn ;” “ The Witch's Head.” 

Il. 
A TALE OF MOUNT DESERT. 

BAR HARBOR DAYS. By Mra. Buxton Harrteon, 
Author of “Golden Rod: au Idyl of Mt. Desert,” 
“Helen Trov,” &c. Hlastrated by Harry Fenn 
and W. H: Hype. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.28. 

IIl. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Cuaries Dupizy War- 
nee. Richly Illustrated by C. 8S. Reinnarr. Post 
8vo, Half Leather, $2.00, 


IV. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN STORIES. 

A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mary E. Wivxtns. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$1.25. 

". 
BLACKMORE’S SPRINGHAVEN. 


SPRINGHAVEN. A Tale of the Great War. By 

R. D. Bracxmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” &c. 
| Ililnstrated by Atrarp Parsons and F. Barnarp. 
| 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
| VI. 
| 


CELIERE’S LAST WORK. 








| THE STARTLING EXPLOITS OF DR. J.B. QUTES: | 


From the French of Pavt.Cétiter. By Mrs, 
Hory and Mr. Joun Line. 
Crown 8vo, Extra Cloth, $1.75, 
Vit. 
WILLIAM BLACKS LAST STORY. 


| SABINA ZEMBRA. A Novel. By Wrusiam Buaok, 
| Author of “A Princess of Thule,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1.25. In Harper's Library Edition of William 
Black’s Novels. 
Vill. 


HARDY’S “ WOODLANDERS,” 


THE WOODLANDERS. A Novel. 
16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents. 


IX. 
LORD LYTTON’S TRANSLATION. 


BALDINE, AND OTHER TALES. By Kart Enn- 
MANN Epier. Translated, with Introduction, by the 
Earl of Lytton. 16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents, 


ASUFI. 


By Tromas 


' 


| Harpy. 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. ' 
The above works are for sale by all booksetlera, or will 


be sent by Harrre & Broturrs, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

Harere & Brotuers’ Caratowur xent on receipt of 
Ten Cents postage. 


-CMTC WANTED (Samples FREE for 
AG DR. SCOTT'S heantifal ELECTRIC 
CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, Etc. 


No riek, quick sales. Territory given, satixfaction guar- 
auteed. Dr, SCOTT; 643 Bway, NY, 





VOLUME XXXL, NO, 1599. 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp - 
Diseases 
with the 
CuTicuRA 
N REMEDIES 


TSS DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 
and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with lose of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 








road graveily bottoms, | 


by the Cuttoura Rementgs. 

Cottovura Resotvent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cawse, 

Corioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the huir. 

Curicura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, haby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. Cumoura 
Reeves are the great skin beantifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 
5c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrrre Duce 
anp Cuemtioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&@ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TINT? the loveliest ‘delicacy is the skin 
bathed with Coriovra Mrvioatep Soap. 


FELT arts 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER nnn 


AND POLISHER. 
: the Profession. 
Has the followings ges over the old bristie 
Tooth Brush: inly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose . _Mon-leritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet ariucles, or vy mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’'F"G CO., Utica, N.Y. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Ba For Improved and Economic Cookery, | 
TEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
As Only sort guaranteed GENUINE by Baron Liebig. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
The Finest Meat-flavoring Stock. USE it for 
Sauces, and Made Dishes. - 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEA‘. 
4 Efficient tonto in all cases of Weakness and 
Digestive Disorders. _ 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
4 Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 
alcoholic drinks. 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Grnotne onty with fac-simile of Baron Liebiy’s 
signature in blue ink across label. 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists, Sole te for the United States (whole- 
sale only). C. David & Co.,9 Fenchurch Avenue, Lon- 
don,Engiand. Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES 
P. SMITH, PARK. & TILFORD, ACKER, MER- 
Pali. & CON MoKESSON & ROBBINS, 
THURBER, WAYLAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEG- 
GETT & CO., CHAS. N. CRITTENTON, W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., BOGLE & LYLES. 


























Cures «sd Removes 
Tan, Sunburn, 
Beo Stings, Mos= 
quito and All 


or by 





At 
F's Oo. ew London, 
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ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BENT & CO.’S 


Celebrated Hand-Made 


WATER CRACKERS. 


GUARANTEED 
Easy of Digestion, Absolutely Pure. 
BENT & CO., Milton, Mass. 


MIGHTY FUNNY —AgENTs WANTED 








Profnsely Illustrated. | 


AMANTHA 
ARATOCA 


ALLEN'S 


By JOSIAH WIFE. 
Funny Hits | FannyCuts! SELLS like Fon !! 


Days $94.501; One First 10 Days $1451!; One First 3 
Days $26.60! One First 3 Weeks $103 50!!; Msk- 








Profit in 7 Weeks Work of 8500!!!. 


‘The (100) pictureg by “*O " are ‘just 

ling.” People crazy to wet it. pv - < gain mal j 
tus aweek. Price $2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
UBBARD BROS. (© Philads. or Kansas City. 


FSTERBROOK’S S15 ts: 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, $83, 161, 












For Sale by all Stationers. 
‘THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
‘Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 
we RPA R SR ec te ok ae ree ~ 


r. Th 
land Instrumental Muslc, Piano and 
Sree oping, Fe atts Orgrg etre Romeo 
. ENglis! hea, 
ete. Tuition, $5 $25 board and qetn wth Mannie antand 


ii ; with Steam Heat 
Seg 8 UST, Fer Tieettaid Onieetes, eal freranatton, 
» Mace. 








E. TOURJES, Dir., Franklin 
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THE REASON WHY. 


“Hi! Brudder Stephen, what you doin’ down in dese parts ? 


ober at Miss Bleedenson’s 9” 


Thought you was to work 


“So I was, Brudder "Manuel, so I was ; but my health didn’t agree wid me, and I was "bleezed 


to quit.” 











SALWAYS HELP MY 
SS: LAME. BACK.” - 





ALLcock’s Porovs Prasters never fail to give 
speedy proof of their efficacy as the best exter- 
nal remedy for Weak Baek, Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pul- 
monary and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dys- 
pepsia, Heart, Spleen, Liver, and Stomach Affee- 
tions, Strains, and all Local Pains. 

They have been in use for over twenty-five 
years, and their value has been attested by the 
highest medical authorities, as well as by vol- 
untary and unimpeachable testimonials from 
thousands who have used them. 

Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no explanation or 
solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 











The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining oy a histori- 
cal jlinstrations. In two splendid folio , same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. - Price for set, carriage paid, 
in hevelled cloth, $16; in Half Tarkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $85. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. wl for Il- 
justrated Cirenlar to 

McDONNELL BROS., Publishe 

185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Of priceiesa valine for presereation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser, 

NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louie, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minn lis, and other large cities, 
can have a set of” this hoo! Soak sent to them for examina- 
tion free of-charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terme to first-class men. In many parts of the coun- 
try this book is sold on the easy*payment plan. 




















PARKER’ Weak Lun: 


plaints, the 
m! —— nt Bowels 
ve who w recover 
their health by the ony a mee sof Pane 8's GINGER TONIC. 


itis new lifeand stren: 
= Hiscox & Co., 163 ov Street, N. Y. 


SEND & Stamp for W ashington ‘Territory Pamphlet. 
Esuriman, Lurwetryne & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


of theStomach, Liver, 


=~ “SANITAS? == 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT, 
The First Requisite in all Dwelings, 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS In use. 


Fragrant, Non-pelsonous, does not stain Linen. 


“SANITAS” Disinfecting Finid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 
general house use. 

‘*SSANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and pleasant —— for stablea, 

kennels, ashbina, &c. 


“SANITAS’? Crude Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 


centrated form of “‘Sanitas,” to be di- 
— with water for flushing drains, 


‘SSANITAS?®? Distnfocting Oil, for fumigating 
sick rooms, treatment aa Pnenang com- 


Sani ie eal Laaniey 
“ itas” oo A * 
ies 

THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“A PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 
“SANITAS” IS WATURE’S DISINFECTANT. 
To be had of all Druggists and of the 
American & Continental “Sanitas”’ Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 56th street, N. Y. city. 


VenssC0RN REMEDY 


without ~ - ete ee 4 Sent ty 
Ou e 
piaton es ts in og reat only by | 


”° VERG MEDICINE COMPANY, 
6 EAST BROAD 8T., COLUMBUS, O. 













LEGS & ARMS, | 
WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 


Tho Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable, 
Thousands in Daily Use. 


1. Pamphiet of 160 Pages SENT FREE. 
A. A. MARKS, 
701 Broadway, New York k City. 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S COCOA: THETA 
THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKE 5ST COCOA, 


, CO. WILBUB 6 9018, Choo Chocolate Manef'r’s., Philedetphia, Pa. 


| BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, N. ¥ 








available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


Bilis of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’Credits | 











BENEVOLENT OLD GENTLEMAN. 
most unjustly maligned. Now just see this little chap! I'm sure he’s making haste enough.” 


“T have always thought those poor little messenger-boys were 









THE 
WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMATIC 
ENGINE, 


Prices Reduced. 





233 Engines, aggregating 9830 
H.P., sold in the mouths of 
March, April, May, 
and June, 1887, 

The 
WESTINGHOUSE 


AUTOMATIC ENCINE Machine Co, 


Sales Department for the United States Oonducted by 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, KERR & CO,, 


17 Cortlandt Street, N. Y., Hamilton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee SS 


THE WESTINCHOUSE 


see bat eos ee 








FAIRBANKS, MORSE& CO, . . » + « Chicago, Ill. 
|FAIRBANKS G00, . . . . «6 «+ «+ St. Louis, Mo. 
_/PARKE & LACY, .. . San Francisco, Cal. 
| 


UTAH AND MONTANA MACHINERY 00., .  « Salt Lake, Utah. 
D. A. TOMPKINS &CO, . . . . =~. » Charlotte, N.C, 
ROBERT MIDDLETON, . . . . .«. «~~ « Mobile, Ala. 
| H, DUDLEY COLEMAN, er . New Orleans, La. 
_ KEATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE 00., . + « Dallas, Tex. 
| IRON BAY MANUFACTURING CO... .  » Marquette, Mich, 


If your Denia does not heey 


WILLIAMS’ 
SHAVING 
STICK, 


Send 2icts. in Stamps or Currency 

and receive it post-paid by mail. 

Try this article if you would experi- 

ence Ease, Comfort and Pleasure 

—in the — task of 

shaving. 

The J. B. WILLIAMS CoO., 

Glastonbury, Conn.. 


FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS | 
“Genvuing YANKEEE SHAVING SOAP. 





| 





MALL HAVANAS., - Cigars, “Cadets,” 3 inch, ¢g10 | to $8 aday. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
per 1000. Sample box by mail, 30 ctg. Agent } Lines not under the horses’ fect. Write Beew- 
| Wanted. J. M. AGUERO, 246 6th Ave., New York. | eten’s SiretY Rex Hoiver Co., Holly, Mich, 
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HIS CHOICE. 
Magistrate. “It’s ten dollars or thirty days, Uncle Rastus. 


You can take your choice.” 


Uncie Rastus (afler some contemplation). “ Well, yo’ kin gimme de money, sah.” 
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eyes, by accident. 
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| are furnished at as 


ly as liberal. 


Railroad Stations. 


of Satisfactory Proofs. 
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Surplus, . ° . ° 





J. G. BATTERSON, Pres't. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst Sec’y. 
[Cut copyrighted by E. 8. Truton.] 





ACCIDENT COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
LaRGEsr yy tHE WOR 
Also Best of Life Companies, 





ACCIDENT POLICIES, 
vot forfeited by change of occupation, 

LE but paid pro rata, 

e=3\ The Fall Principal Sum wiil be paid 

- | in case of loss of both feet, both bande, a 

hand and a foot, or the entire sight of both 


mne-Third the Principal Sum will be 
paid for loss of a single hand or foot. 


Lire ano Ennowment Pouicies, 
=) Indefeasible, Non-Forfeitable, World-Wide. 
Ae No others oF eye them in liberality 
== ow & premium; no 
req (Others approaching them in price are near- 


ACCIDENT TICKETS, 
25 cents per day, $4.50 30 
days. Just the thing for travelers, but 
mot limited to accidents of travel. For 
fale at Local Agencies and all Leading 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $13,500,000. 


All Claims paid without Dis- 
count, 'and immediately on receipt 


89,111,589.68 
$2,129,165.88 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec'y. 


Morac: INSURE -IN THE TRAVELERS.’ 






























CRISTALLERIES DE BACCARAT. 


The most Celebrated Table Glass- 


eo" ware in the World. Every piece A, 

YAg labelled. Beware of imitations, as {J A 

other manufacturers copy the style \4q 

: of the label. - 
FULL LINES FOR SALE 

In New York, by BR. H. MACY & (0.; 

In Philadelphia, by JOHN WANAMAKER; 

In Chicago, by J. H. WALKER & CO.; 

In Boston, by HOUGHTON & DUTTON; 

In Kansas City, by BULLENE, MOORE, EMERY & CO. 


 EA-SHORE COTTAGE, for Work- 
KJ ing Women, at North Long Branch, 
opened June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 
o’clock and from 7 to 9 o’clock (except Saturday 
evenings) at the : 


tl 





THE QUEEN 


OF TABLE WATERS. 





Youna Women’s Curistian Association, 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York, 





OPIUM EFS 3 
ie. 5. Geophena: Lebanon. Obie. 
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7A DELICATE Ce a 


“T find it good to 
regulate . 
The organs of both 
small and ‘great. 
It checks Sick 
Heapacue, and 
the woe 
That sad Dyspep- 
Tics ever know. 
Besides, ‘tis pleas- 
ant to the taste. 
And none need gulp 
‘it down in haste. 
The sparkling liq- 
uid quickly 
charms 
The Infant in the 
Mother's arms. 
Whiledrooping age 
all will strive to 
drain 
Each drop the gob- 
let does contain. 
How seldom in our 
life we find | 
A REMEDY and 
treat combined. 
This ErrErves- 
ceNT SELTZER 
fine . 
A blessing proves 
to me and mine.” 


. TASTES 
READILY TAKEN Ay ok 
/\SMALLEST p: 


TARBRANT’S 
. Effervescent 

P 7 *% : 

x Whe “or ih Has been in Popular 

5 igh ae 

\ @ .” use for over Forty 
years. Is manu- 
factured by Tar- 
rant & Co., New 
York. Is sold by 
Reputable Druggists 
everywhere. Estab- 
lished 1834. 





Paillard's 
MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


ey play selections from all the 
Stan 





rd and Light Operas and: 


the most Popular Music of the Day. 
Fi yy stamp for Descriptive Price- 


M.J.PAILLARD & C0. 


680 Broadway, New York Oity. 


(FACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND). 


FINE CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


You can always depend upon the 
PURITY and EXOELLEN OE 
CHOCOLATES 


Bearing the . Trade-Mark 
on the bottom of each Drop. 


For sale by Confectioners everywhere. 














HABIT Cured without ootuiee. 
OPIU No pay till cured. 0.S.SARGENT, 
M.D Claremont Park, Boston. 





Print Your Own Cards. 
PRESS, $3; eccae Size, $8 ; verter peer ~ tel 
poet , ins ns. 
aac % ee ey Type, Cards, to 
factory KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HORTHAND By matt or per 


See Or ec CH APF EES Orweg, NK 























